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THE JUSTIFICATION OF ONE 
HUNDRED YEARS 


HE justification of the work of the 

American Peace Society for one hun- 
dred years has recently come from an im- 
portant quarter. It is in a letter dated 
May 11, 1926, and written by the Hon. 
Frank B. Kellogg, Secretary of State of 
the United States of America. 

It will be recalled by all familiar with 
the work of the American Peace Society, 
that its founder, William Ladd, pleaded 
in 1828 for a congress of nations, to the 
end that there might be an association of 
free sovereign and equal nations, deal- 
ing directly with one another in free and 
independent conference in the interests of 
a world governed by law and by the pro- 
cesses of justice without the exercise of 
force. For nearly a century the Amer- 
ican Peace Society has stood consistently 
and persistently for this method of pro- 
moting the peace of the world. 

May 3, 1926, Representative Tinkham, 
of Massachusetts, presented his H. J. Res. 
221, to the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
of the House of Representatives. We are 
pleased to reprint this resolution. It 
reads as follows: 


“(H. J. Res. 221, Sixty-ninth Congress, 
First Session] 


“JOINT RESOLUTION Requesting the Pres- 
ident to propose the calling of a third 


Hague conference for the Codification of 
International Law 


“Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 


President be, and he is hereby, respect- 
fully requested to propose, on behalf of 
the Government of the United States, to 
the nations of the world the calling of a 
third Hague conference, or to accept an 
invitation to participate on behalf of the 
United States in such a conference upon 
the proposal of some other government 
which had itself taken part in the second 
Hague conference, and to recommend to 
such conference the codification of inter- 
national law for the following purposes: 
(1) To restate the established rules of 
international law; (2) to formulate and 
agree upon the amendments and addi- 
tions, if any, to the rules of international 
law shown to be necessary or useful; (3) 
to endeavor to reconcile divergent views 
and to secure general agreement upon the 
rules which have been in dispute hereto- 
fore; and (4) to consider the subjects not 
now adequately regulated by international 
law, but to which the interest of interna- 
tional justice requires that rules of law 
shall be declared and accepted.” 


This resolution was the subject of a 
series of hearings lasting some five days. 
It was defended by Arthur D. Call, Sec- 
retary of the American Peace Society; 
by James Brown Scott, former Solicitor 
of the Department of State and Techni- 
cal Delegate to the Second Hague Con- 
ference; by Charles Henry Butler, former 
reporter of the Supreme Court of the 
United States and also Technical Delegate 
to the Second Hague Conference; by 
David Jayne Hill, former Ambassador to 
Germany and Delegate to the Second 
Hague Conference; by Edward A. Harri- 
man, Professor of International Law; by 
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L. R. Wilfley, former Attorney General 
of the Philippines and Judge of the 
United States Court for China; by W. P. 
Cresson, Diplomatic Secretary of the 
Washington Conference on the Limitation 
of Armaments; by S. O. Levinson, of the 
Chicago bar; by E. M. Borchard, Pro- 
fessor of International Law at Yale Uni- 
versity; by Rear Admiral W. L. Rogers; 
by Chandler P. Anderson, former coun- 
selor of the Department of State; and 
by William I. Hull, Professor of History 
and International Relations at Swarth- 
more College. The report of these hear- 
ings, containing the arguments of these 
gentlemen, can be obtained either from 
the office of this Society or from the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C. 

The last document in this report is 
the letter from the Secretary of State 
above referred to. It is its own evidence 
as a justification of the work of the Amer- 
ican Peace Society for one hundred years. 
The letter reads: 


“DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
“WASHINGTON, May 11, 1926. 


“Hon. STEPHEN G. Porter, 
“Chairman, Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, House of Representatives. 


“My Dear Mr. Porter: Consideration 
has been given by the department to your 
request of April 16, 1926, for a report on 
House Joint Resolution 221, requesting 
the President to propose the calling of a 
third Hague conference for the coditfica- 
tion of international law. 

“Nearly a year ago the department was 
approached informally by the Netherlands 
Government as to the standpoint of the 
United States Government in regard to 
an eventual third peace conference at The 
Hague and the program for such a con- 
ference, having particularly in view the 
codification of the international law of 
peace. 

“It was suggested in the note from the 
Netherlands minister that the conference 
could also consider such subjects as the 
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United States Government might deem 
advisable in the field of the international 
law of war. 

“In reply I informed the legation of the 
Netherlands that the Government of the 
United States would give its hearty ap- 
proval of and co-operation in a third peace 
conference to be called by the Netherlands 
Government at a convenient time for the 
sole purpose of promoting the codification 
of the international law of peace under 
three conditions, namely: 

“(1) That all interested States, whether 
or not members of the League of Nations, 
should have freest opportunity to partici- 
pate without embarrassment and to dis- 
cuss on their merits all pertinent projects 
submitted to the conference, whether 
brought forward by the committee of the 
League of Nations or by other committees 
and jurists. 

“(2) That full account should be taken 
of the preliminary work of jurists in the 
Western Hemisphere as well as those in 
Europe. .Accordingly the Government of 
the United States would expect the Pan 
American jurists acting under the aus- 
pices of the American Institute of Inter- 
national Law to proceed with their im- 
portant undertaking, and it would expect 
that their collaboration would be con- 
sidered and welcomed by a third Hague 
peace conference quite as much as that 
of the committee of jurists set up by the 
League, even though the subjects to be 
considered by both groups might prove 
to be the same, and 

“(3) That the conference should be 
called at such time as the projects have 
been suitably prepared and the prelimin- 
ary work of the Pan American Jurists ts 
available for consideration. 

“In reply I received a note from the 
Netherlands Legation stating that the 
Netherlands Government had taken cog- 
nizance of the contents of my note and 
that the three conditions which I have 
mentioned above corresponded entirely 
with the views of the government. 

“You will observe that the correspond- 
ence between this government and the 
Netherlands Government did not relate 
to a concrete and definite proposal con- 
cerning a conference for the codification 
of international law, but was only an ez- 
change of views in regard to the stand- 
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point of the two governments in respect 
of an eventual conference of this ktnd. 

“I consider it highly desirable that this 
government should co-operate in any earn- 
est endeavor to bring about a codification 
of international law. While I am not at 
the moment prepared to say that the time 
is propitious for an international confer- 
ence on the subject, I think that if Con- 
gress ts favorably disposed toward partict- 
pation by the Untted States in such a con- 
ference it might well make an appropria- 
tion which would enable this government 
to send representatwes to a conference 
whenever an invitation to attend is re- 
ceived. 

“I am, my dear Mr. Porter, 

“Sincerely yours, 
“FRANK B. KELLoG@.” 


INTERPARLIAMENTARY 
WEEK AT GENEVA 


HE American Delegation to the Ses- 
sions of the Study Committees of the 
Interparliamentary Union, lasting through 
six days, August 26. to September 1 last, 
achieved a victory and suffered a defeat. 
The victory was due almost entirely to 
the single-handed effort of Representative 
Stephen G. Porter, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs of our House 
of Representatives. Due to Mr. Porter’s 
effort, the Committee on Social and 
Humanitarian Questions, taking note of 
the fact under Article VI, Chapter II, of 
The Hague Convention of 1912, that the 
contracting powers undertook to adopt 
measures for the suppression of the manu- 
facturer, trade in, and use of prepared 
opium within the territory subject to their 
jurisdiction, recommends for the consid- 
eration of the groups of the Union to 
urge the governments concerned to set up 
a definite term, not to exceed fifteen years, 
within which the manufacture, trade in, 
and use of prepared opium within their 
Tespective territories and possessions be 
finally and completely suppressed. 
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This is the resolution which Mr. 
Porter, as American Delegate to the 
Opium Conference in Geneva under the 
League of Nations, failed to get adopted. 
That the committee has approved the reso- 
lution and arranged to have it discussed 
at the full meeting of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union next year is an encourage- 
ment of the first order. 

The defeat was even more surprising 
than the victory. Because of a combina- 
tion of circumstances, as the matter now 
stands, the whole question of the codifica- 
tion of international law has been elimi- 
nated from the agenda of the next con- 
ference of the Union. It is difficult to 
explain this failure. The principal rea- 
son is possibly due to a misunderstanding 
by overzealous friends of the League of 
Nations. Some of these gentlemen seem 
to fear that for the Interparliamentary 
Union to take the initiative in calling a 
conference of the nations for the purpose 
of codifying international law might em- 
barrass the League of Nations which has 
a committee studying certain aspects of 
that problem. Professor Schiicking, of 
Germany, is a member of the committee 
of the League and of the committee of 
the Union. Professor Schiicking sub- 
mitted the following principles, which 
were adopted by the committee : 


“1, In view of the fact that the Com- 
mittee for the Codification of Interna- 
tional Law instituted by the League of 
Nations has not up till now attempted to 
lay down a comprehensive plan for the 
condification of international law, it will 
be the duty of the Interparliamentary 
Union not to relax its efforts in favor of a 
total codification of international law. 

“2. For this purpose it appears appro- 
priate that the Interparliamentary 
Union itself should, after suitable prepa- 
ration by means of its Juridical Com- 
mittee, come forward on its own initiative 
with a systematic plan for the complete 
codification of international law. This 
plan should not, as has hitherto been the 
tradition in international law, deal sepa- 
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rately with the law of peace and the law 
of war, but should, in accordance with the 
modern, though still unformulated trend 
of development, regard war only as an in- 
ternational offense (crime). Thus the 
rules for the peaceful settlement of con- 
flicts (mediation, conciliation, arbitra- 
tion) and the rules for international 
penalties would follow after the basic rules 
of the law of peace. This work should be 
taken in hand at once by the committee. 

“3. Further, it is the duty of the Inter- 
Parliamentary Union to examine within 
its Committee for Juridical Questions the 
work of the League Committee for the 
Codification of International Law, in so 
far as it has heen made public, relating to 
individual problems in this branch of sci- 
ence, with a view to ascertaining whether 
and to what extent it meets the require- 
ments of present-day international life, 
and whether it appears best adapted to 
further the aims pursued by the Inter- 
Parliamentary Union, i. e., the avoidance 
of conflicts between States and the mainte- 
nance of international peace on the basis 
of law and justice. 

“Criticisms in this direction should be 
made public through the Conferences of 
the Inter-Parliamentary Union on the 
basis of appropriate proposals from the 
Juridical Committee, and should be trans- 
mitted to the League of Nations. 

“4, It should further be the task of the 
Inter-Parliamentary Union publicly to 
direct its efforts towards including tne 
League Committee for the Codification of 
International Law to include within its 
scheme of work questions which, by reason 
of their politicai character, appear more 
particularly to demand early juridical 
regulation for the avoidance of interna- 
tional conflicts and for the safeguarding 
of international peace based on justice. 

“A preliminary list of such questions 
could already now be drawn up within 
the Juridical Committee and laid before 
the next conference for a decision. 

“5. Although the réle of the Inter- 
Parliamentary Union in the codification 
of international law will obviously be more 
particularly to stimulate and to criticize, 
it is not impossible, and will indeed be 
highly desirable, if the urgent demand 
that certain questions shall be taken in 
hand by the League committee does not 
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meet with success, that the Juridical Com- 
mittee of the Union shall itself take up 
those chapters of international law and 
make public certain definitely drafted pro- 
posals for an international convention. 

“2. The criminality of wars of aggres- 
sion and its suppression by tnternational 
measures.—After having heard a state- 
ment from M. V. V. Pella (Rumania) 
with regard to the opinions delivered by 
two learned bodies, the Association inter- 
nationale de Droit pénal’ and the ‘Inter- 
national Law Association,’ on the organ- 
ization of international repressive meas- 
ures, both opinions very favorable to the 
thesis upheld by the Rumanian delegate, 
the committee decided to undertake the 
study with which it had been entrusted by 
the conference of Washington and Ottawa. 
The object of that study will be to ex- 
amine the elements which should be at 
the base of a system of prevention in the 
international field, 7. e., to determine what 
offenses committed by States or by indi- 
viduals are of a nature to call for repres- 
sive measures. 

“3. Declaration of the rights and duties 
of States—As a result of a draft declara- 
tion of the rights and duties of States, 
presented by M. La Fontaine to the con- 
ference of Washington and Ottawa, its 
author had been asked by the committee, 
at a sitting held in New York, to institute 
a vast inquiry among the professors of 
international law of the whole world in 
order to ascertain their opinion with re- 
gard to the principles set forth in that 
declaration. The results of the inquiry, 
which was held during the spring, have 
been satisfactory, and M. La Fontaine was 
able to lay several very interesting answers 
before his colleagues. The committee then 
discussed each article of the draft declara- 
tion in turn, approving some and amend- 
ing others, but only to a very slight ex- 
tent. Although it thus signified its agree- 
ment with the principles put forward by 
its president, the committee was not pre- 
pared to draft the final text at that sitting. 
It therefore decided to reserve the declara- 
tion for a last reading at its next meet- 
ing. In the meantime all the members 
will be informed of the amendments voted 
at the Geneva sitting. 

“4 Position of a State bound to another 
State by personal or material ties in the 
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case of @ war in which the latter may be 
involved.—This very delicate question, 
which is connected especially with the 
interpretation of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations, was referred by the 
committee to its next sitting.” 


In spite of these proposals by the dis- 
tinguished German, and notwithstanding 
the efforts of the American delegation, the 
Council of the Union voted that there 
should be but three questions discussed at 
the next conference of the Union. These 
are: The fight against dangerous drugs; 
the creation of an European customs un- 
derstanding; and the reduction of arma- 
ments. It will be observed that there is 
no place here for the discussion of the 
codification of international law. Indeed, 
there is no provision for the discussion 
next year of Dr. Schiiking’s principles. 
This is an unfortunate situation. The 
only hope is that the Council at its meet- 
ing in April will either add the item to 
the agenda or substitute it for one of the 
three agreed to. 

It is impossible, however, to attend ses- 
sions such as those held in Geneva with- 
out sensing the importance of such meet- 
ings. It is a gratifying thing, especially 
to an American interested that his coun- 
try shall be respected abroad, to see mem- 
bers of the United States Senate and of 
the House of Representatives sitting 
around the table, co-operating with parlia- 
mentarians of a score of other lands in the 
interest of a law-governed world. 

When the Committee for Political and 
Organization Questions discussed the 
crisis in the parliamentary system, the 
Americans present learned things about 
the parliaments abroad. The same thing 
is true when the Committee on Juridical 
Questions studied the criminality of wars 
of aggression and the declaration of the 
rights and duties of States. The Com- 
mittee on Financial Economic Questions 
discussed at length the possibilities in a 
European customs understanding. The 
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Committee for Ethnic and Colonial Ques- 
tions was faced especially with the diffi- 
cult problems relating to minorities. The 
Fifth Committee presented a report con- 
sisting of a series of theses and declara- 
tions relative to the reduction of arma- 
ments, The Sixth Committee is the com- 
mittee that dealt with social and humani- 
tarian questions. 

These are not unimportant matters. 
The discussions relating to them were in- 
variably able and illuminating. Ameri- 
cans will wish to be reminded that Repre- 
sentative Theodore E. Burton and Senator 
Claude A. Swanson, besides Representa- 
tive Porter, took a most active part in the 
labors of the committee. While Repre- 
sentative Fred A. Britten was, because of 
ill health, unable to get further than 
Vichy, Senators Pat. Harrison and T. H. 
Caraway were in attendance. 

As long as the Interparliamentary 
Union endures, it cannot be said that 
statesmen of the United States are un- 
willing to co-operate with the representa- 
tives of foreign parliaments. 


PROMOTING THE WILL TO 
PEACE 


HE will to end war is discernible 

everywhere, especially among the peo- 
ples of Europe. This has been particu- 
larly true during the last summer. There 
was a Sixth International Peace Congress 
at Dierville, France, beginning August 
17, attended particularly by the younger 
generation of pacifists, under the leader- 
ship of Max Sangnier. During the Con- 
gress the regimental band of the Fifth 
French Infantry furnished music. Ger- 
man choirs sang songs, and the French 
army supplied tents and kitchen utensils 
with which to feed the delegates. 

A few days later the Twenty-fifth 
Universal Peace Congress was held in 
Geneva, under the auspices of the Inter- 
national Peace Bureau. At the same time 
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the study committees of the Interparli- 
amentary Union were convening also in 
Geneva. And, of course, there was the 
Assembly of the League of Nations. 
Vienna, Austria, was also the center of 
many international interests. From Octo- 
ber 2 to 6, there was held in that city 
the Central European Transport Con- 
gress. From October 3 to 6 the Catholic 
Union for International Studies held its 
sixth series of conferences. From Octo- 
ber 18 to 20, the League for Cultural Co- 
operation held its third general confer- 
ence. Beginning October 3, the Pan- 
European Congress met for a number of 
days in the great Concert Hall, also in 
Vienna. Austria’s former Chancellor, Dr. 
Seipel, opened this Pan-European Con- 
gress with an address, in which he drew 
attention to the purpose of the Pan-Euro- 
pean movement, which is that of working 
for a united Europe in which all the dif- 
ferent States shall have an opportunity 
for peaceful development, without sacri- 
ficing their individualities. Dr. Ramek, 
Chancellor of the Austrian Government, 
welcomed the Congress. Dr. Schuster, of 
Czechoslovakia, addressed the meeting in 
the name of the Czechoslovakia Pan-Eu- 
ropean Union. Dr. Schuster pointed out 
that Czechoslovakia, because of her in- 
dustrial capacity and power of production, 
is peculiarly favorable to the development 
of the Pan-European idea. He strongly 
urged the creation of a large economic 
area. The Congress was also addressed 
by the President of the German Reich- 
stag, Dr. Loebe, and by Count Couden- 
hove-Kalergi, prime mover in the cause of 
a Pan-Europe. Dr. Wirth, former Ger- 
man Chancellor, expressed his conviction 
that the time had now come for carrying 
out Napoleon’s idea of a united Europe. 
He pointed out that by degrees everything 
which makes for the unnecessary separa- 
tion of nations must be removed, and that 
the reconciliation between France and Ger- 
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many must be brought about with the help 
of all the other powers, to the end that a 
new Europe may be created in an atmos- 
phere of permanent peace—a Europe 
which shall make for the happiness and 
well-being of all. Dr. Benes sent a 
telegram which said that the Pan-Euro- 
pean idea is steadily gaining ground, and 
that, since its supporters are becoming 
more and more aware of the political, so- 
cial, and economic needs of the moment, 
they are getting to close grips with practi- 
cal political issues. He gave his unquali- 
fied support to the movement. It is re- 
ported that the sessions of the Congress 
revealed marked enthusiasm among all 
the delegates. 

In all these movements one catches an 
impression, ending in assurance and cer- 
tainty, that the supreme aspiration of the 
human race is that men may find a way to 
supplant the uncertainties of wars with 
the methods of a higher common sense. 

A congress such as this European Con- 
gress in Vienna cannot properly be con- 
sidered as of no importance. When Mr. 
Elihu Root was reminded that the Geneva 
Protocol of 1924 is dead, he replied : “Yes, 
it is dead. But when delegates from many 
countries meet and agree upon a thing 
like that, though the measure is never 
adopted, the world never thinks exactly 
the same again.” When the representa- 
tives from various nations meet for days, 
as they did in Vienna, and issue an appeal 
to all European governments to call an 
official Pan-European conference to con- 
sider the problems of an European con- 
tinental union, and to prepare for its con- 
summation, even if nothing be done about 
it, the thought of the world has been 
materially modified. In this case, how- 
ever, judging from the support given to 
the idea, real steps have been taken to- 
ward a closer co-operation, especially be- 
tween the States of continental Europe. 
The various treaties already signed, the 
rapprochement between France and Ger- 
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many, Locarno, the practical experience of 
the League of Nations—all give pith to 
the remark by Count Coudenhove-Kal- 
ergi, that the peaceful realization of Pan- 
Europe rests in the hands of less than five 
hundred persons who govern Europe, and 
if the European idea does not succeed in 
convincing them it will succeed in over- 
throwing them. 


ABOUT ALL WE CAN DO 


N THE highly complicated political 
situation which we call Europe, 
about all we can do, aside from minding 
our own business, is to wish them well 
and hope for the best. 
When, for example, Soviet Russia and 


Lithuania sign a treaty, as they recently 
did, it naturally aroused considerable feel- 
ing throughout the Baltic States, and 
especially in Poland. It is difficult to see 
what we in the United States can possibly 
do in such a situation. What does the new 
treaty mean for the Polish frontier in the 
Vilna area? Will the Soviet Government 
continue to renounce its claims to terri- 
tory west of the frontier established by the 
Riga treaty? What is to become of the 
frontier between Lithuania and Poland, 
supposed to have been fixed by the Coun- 
cil of Ambassadors March 15, 1923? If 
the verdict of the Council of Ambassadors 
is attacked, what action, if any, will the 
signatory powers feel called upon to take? 
Will Lithuania appeal to arbitration under 
Article XIII of the League of Nations? 
Will the matter be referred to the Coun- 
cil of the League under Article XV of 
the Covenant? May it be expected that 
the Baltic States, in consequence of the 
treaty, will draw closer to the Soviet and 
to Lithuania, or will they drift farther 
apart? What effect will it have upon the 
relation of the Soviet on the one hand and 
Esthonia and Latvia on the other? In 
any event, what can we of the United 
States do about it? 
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Or, to take a situation of a different 
kind, what should we say and do in the 
face of Fascism in Italy and elsewhere? 
Signor Mussolini said, on October 5, to 
the multitudes before the Royal Italian 
University for Foreigners in the ancient 
hill town of Perugia, that there was noth- 
ing to prevent him from proceeding in the 
path he had chosen; that he did not hesi- 
tate before any obstacle, and that opposi- 
tion rendered him harder, more tenacious, 
more intransigenit, and more decisive. 
What can we do about that? 

When we are accused of stupidity, of 
gouging our creditors; or when we are 
faced with, say, a commercial treaty be- 
tween Germany and Poland, what can 
we do? 

October 1, there went into effect a con- 
tinental steel trust including Germany, 
France, Belgium, Luxemburg, and the 
Saar. These countries produce nearly all 
the iron and steel produced at present in 
Europe, excepting in Great Britain; but 
England is not in the trust. Naturally 
the British, who produce nearly as much 
steel castings and ingots as Germany, are 
interested to know more about the mean- 
ing of this continental steel cartel. Mr. 
Herriot’s Minister of Commerce, M. 
Loucheur, is talking of an “Economic 
United States of Europe.” We are not 
told that England is included in such an 
ambitious plan. The purpose of the cartel 
is to limit production and to allocate sales 
abroad. The trust, with the knowledge 
and approbation of the governments con- 
cerned, will not disturb the home markets 
of its members. It does not at present 
propose to fix prices. Taking 26,600,000 
tons as the present average annual produc- 
tion of the five members, it distributes this 
tonnage as follows: Germany, 43.5 per 
cent; France, 31.19 per cent; the remain- 
ing among the other three. Should a 
member produce more than its share, it is 
bound to pay to the trust a certain amount 
on each ton in excess. In case its pro- 
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duction falls below its share, it can draw 
a stipulated amount from the trust. It is 
planned to include Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia. Indeed, England is invited. But 
suppose that England should feel that she 
cannot obtain under the trust what she 
might consider a fair share in the export 
trade. Suppose, therefore, that she should 
refuse to join the cartel, and suppose that 
a conflict, economic or otherwise, should 
arise between Britain and certain conti- 
nental powers, what can we do about it? 

To take just another example from the 
political maze in Europe, France aims at 
this writing to mediate between Yugo- 
slavia and Bulgaria with a hope of de- 
veloping a friendly Slav bloc in the Bal- 
kans. There is evidence that the Bul- 
garian and Yugoslav foreign ministers are 
inclined to please France in her plan with 
the hope of impressing the Greek Re- 
public, which, it is believed in Belgrade, 
is about to end in a monarchy. What can 
we do about that? 

If we were to interfere, or even to take 
sides, in such more or less real and highly 
complicated matters, we would, as in the 
case of Tacna-Arica, be sure to lose much 
more than we could possibly gain, either 


for ourselves or for the good of others. 
Once again we may well recall that peace 


between nations is promoted best by a 
minimum of governmental and a maxi- 
mum of personal relationships. America’s 
contribution to the peace of the world 
calls for no radical change in her policy 
of avoiding political entanglements 
abroad. 


IF ASKED FOR AN INTERVIEW 
IN FRANCE 


F ASKED for an interview in France, 
it would be well for the unofficial 
American traveler to decline the invita- 
tion. It would be proper, however, if 
pressed for an expression of views, to 
apologize for three types of traveling 
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Americans: First, the nervous busybody 
bent on telling Europe how to put her 
house in order; second, the mushy senti- 
mentalist, who broadcasts his confession 
that, because of our crudities, ill manners, 
and failure to join the League of Nations, 
he is “ashamed” of his country; and, 
third, the self-exploiting American, who 
professes to interpret to Europeans the 
foreign policy of this country. It is not 
difficult for an experienced person to sur- 
mise what intelligent Europeans must 
themselves think, down in their souls, of 
these peripatetic gad-abouts and gossips. 
Thoughtful Americans abroad will do well 
not only to apologize for these spores 
among our citizens, but to explain that 
they are in no important sense representa- 
tive of their country. 

It would be proper for the American 
traveling in France to point out that he 
finds the people of that land quite as 
kindly, if not as financially prosperous as 
we. It would be proper to congratulate 
the French people upon their remarkable 
recovery from the frightful destructions 
of the war. It would be well to confess 
that he has found many fine French 
people who still admire and _ love 
America. It would be well for him to 
note that the great need in France at 
the moment is courage, a faith that her 
friends in America have not forsaken her. 

Be it remembered that France is a 
woman, somewhat dependent upon a con- 
sciousness that she is loved and admired; 
abundantly capable of any sacrifice in a 
righteous and attainable cause; that she 
is a refined and sensitive person, proud of 
her motives and resentful of pity. The 
American traveling in France may treas- 
ure in his heart that his country, resolved 
to keep as far as possible from the politics 
of Europe, may be counted upon when the 
opportunity is at hand to leave no stone 
unturned to reveal the abiding friendship 
in the heart of the American people for 
the beautiful civilization that is France. 
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THE ORATOR OF EUROPE 


T WILL be generally agreed that M. 

Briand, Minister of Foreign Affairs 
and First Delegate of France to the Sev- 
enth Assembly of the League of Nations, 
is the outstanding orator of Europe. It 
is fair to say that M. Briand is to Europe 
what Mr. Bryan was for many years to 
the United States. Quintillian once de- 
fined an orator as “a good man versed in 
speaking.” Under this definition both 
men qualify as orators. Eloquence is 
more than the tongue; it is the whole 
man. It is impossible to dismiss either 
M. Briand or Mr. Bryan as men with 
facile tongues merely. They stand in our 
minds as attractive personalities, as stu- 
dents of technique in the art of speaking; 
but not as slaves to form. We think of 
them both as men with souls, with tem- 
perament; as men capable of spontaneous 
utterance; men with active and ordered 
minds, endowed with a richness and full- 
ness in their power of expression. The 
orator commands his art. He is not com- 
manded by his art. He fondles, plays 
with his theme; sees it from every possi- 
ble angle; argues, interprets, illuminates 
it—lightly, emotionally, lovingly. He 
knows how to make friends with his audi- 
ence. He is what he says because he is 
what he is. He knows his crowd. He 
plays upon it as an organist upon his in- 
strument. These are the things that come 
to mind, whether we think of M. Briand 
or Mr. Bryan. If it be added that Mr. 
Bryan lacked the qualities in a leader de- 
manded by the judgments of practical 
men, the same may justly be said of M. 
Briand, who is accepted in France as a 
harmless and often pleasant window dress- 
ing for the men responsible for policies. 
But both men may be credited with a 
large following, due to their genuine qual- 
ities, their magic powers with audiences. 

Undoubtedly M. Briand was the emo- 
tional climax of the Seventh Assembly of 
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the League of Nations. It is difficult to 
say why. One can read his speech quite 
without emotion. He thanked his col- 
leagues for the privilege of welcoming the 
German delegation. He promised co-op- 
eration with that delegation in behalf of 
world peace. He expressed the opinion 
that war between Germany and France is 
no longer possible. He placed justice 
above coercion. He pointed out that the 
road from Locarno to Geneva has to pass 
around many obstacles. He praised the 
spirit of the League of Nations. He be- 
littled the victories of prestige. A careful 
reading of the speech shows considerable 
repetition. And yet this speech set on 
fire the enthusiasms of men and women 
who crowded to the uttermost on that 
Friday morning, September 10, the Hall 
of the Reformation, in Geneva. M. 
Briand was at his best in voice, in ehoice 
of words, in dramatic powers. He was 
the orator. 

Mr. Stresemann, speaking for Germany 
and in the German language, had finished 
reading his carefully prepared address. 
In this address he had thanked the Assem- 
bly, and gone on to deliver a much better 
organized speech, a much abler speech, 
than M. Briand’s that followed. Reading 
the speeches side by side, Mr. Strese- 
mann’s was superior in choice of words, 
in unity, in coherence, in content. The 
German delegate pointed out that this 
delay in admitting his country to the 
League probably constituted a surer guar- 
antee of permanence and fruitful results. 
He voiced the historical importance of 
the fact that erstwhile enemy countries 
were together at last, trying to give a new 
direction to the political development of 
mankind, 

There is more substance in Mr. Strese- 
mann’s speech than in M. Briand’s. It 
points out how in many countries whole 
classes of the population have been 
ruined; that the world is faced with the 
birth of new forms of economic life and 
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the disappearance of older ones; that eco- 
nomic life is overleaping the old national 
bounderies and creating new forms of in- 
ternational co-operation. “If,” Mr. Strese- 
mann went on to say, “we really desire 
the economic development of the world 
to proceed undisturbed, we shall not ob- 
tain that end by erecting barriers between 
the countries, but rather by bridging over 
the gulfs which hitherto have separated 
the different national economic systems.” 
He pled that the ideals of nationality and 
humanity may unite on an intellectual 
plane and that they may similarly unite 
in pursuit of political ideals. The politi- 
cal outcome of these ideals is a moral obli- 
gation on the part of the different coun- 
tries to devote their efforts to peaceful co- 
operation. This obligation applies to the 
great moral problems of humanity to the 
solution of which no other law should be 
applied than that of justice. He pointed 
to Germany’s initiative that ended in the 
pact of Locarno and to the arbitration 
treaties which Germany has concluded 
with almost all her neighbors. In short, 
Mr. Stresemann’s speech was a diplomatic 
masterpiece, quite in line with the new 
statesmanship that has marked the impec- 
cable German course for nearly two years. 
But it was M. Briand’s persuasive voice 
and lilting phrases that stirred the audi- 
“What a renewal of hope for the 
nations ! Peace for Germany and 
for France! That means that we have 
done with the long series of terrible and 
sanguinary conflicts which have stained 
the pages of history. We have done with 
the black veils of mourning for sufferings 
that can never be appeased; done with 
war, done with brutal and bloody methods 
of settling our disputes. This 
day should be commemorated with a white 
stone, and I for one will never 
change the color of that stone. 
{ am glad to have been able to take out 
in this event. It will, I am sure, take 
a great place in history. 


ence. 


It is for us to 
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insure that no imprudence on the part of 
any of us will endanger the hopes of the 
peoples of the world.” 

But, it must be said again, the reading 
of the words can no more reproduce the 
effect of the orator’s speech than the read- 
ing of a score can affect us with the magic 
of a symphony. 


HE question of a universal language 

will not be silenced. Everybody in- 
terested in the effective co-operation of 
nations realizes the importance of a uni- 
versal language, but so far no sensible so- 
lution of the question seems possible. The 
approach to the matter by the League of 
Nations and many congresses seems to 
have led nowhere. Thus far it seems im- 
possible to decide whether such a universal 
language should be Ido, Esperanto, or 
some modern language. In Scandinavia, 
great interest is being shown in the Eng- 
lish language as a universal means of com- 
munication. Our friends of the North 
find that this language is the mother 
tongue of over two hundred million people 
and the administrative language of one- 
third of the population of the globe. Pro- 
fessor Koht, of Oslo University, has ex- 
pressed the view that, “whether we will 
or no, the English language will make 
its way as a means of communication 
to all nations, and it is a waste of energy 
to attempt to push an artificial language.” 
The Peace Society of Stockholm, under 
the direction of Knut Sandstedt and Emil 
Larrson, continues to study this whole 
matter from its headquarters in Stock- 
sund. 


HE problem of race relations in the 
United States is receiving an increas- 
ing amount of intelligent attention. All 
thoughtful observers in America are im- 
pressed by the marked advance in culture 
among our Negroes. Not so long ago the 
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Kiwanis Club in Vancouver, British Co- 
lumbia, erected a monument to Joe 
Fortes, colored, who during his twenty- 
six years residence at English Bay taught 
many children to swim and saved hun- 
dreds of others from drowning. The Wit- 
ter Bynner prize, for the best poem writ- 
ten by an undergraduate in American uni- 
versities, was awarded some time ago to 
Langston Hughes, a colored student at 
Harvard University. Another Negro, 
Countee Cullen, won this award in 1925. 
The work in behalf of industrial training 
in the small country schools, of sanita- 
tion and cleanliness, and of other social 
improvements for the race, goes on a pace. 

For a number of years we have watched 
with great interest the work of the Com- 
mission on Inter-Racial Co-operation, 
with headquarters in the Palmer Build- 
ing, Atlanta, Georgia. We have recently 
received from that office a few paragraphs 
by Alva W. Taylor, D. D., entitled “Tilt 
up the Color Line.” From Dr. Taylor’s 
statement we are reminded that H. G. 
Wells says: “I am convinced that there is 
no more evil thing in this present world 
than race prejudice. It justifies and holds 
together more baseness, cruelty, and 
abomination than any other sort of error 
in the world.” The attitude of a Chris- 
tian toward men of another color is the 
acid test of his character. “We have just 
enough religion to make us hate, but not 
enough to make us love one another,” said 
Dean Swift. 

Race prejudice is not inherent or in- 
stinctive; it is a more or less unconscious 
reaction against things different. True 
science agrees with Scripture, that “He 
made of one every nation of men to dwell 
on the face of the earth.” 

Dr. Taylor goes on to say: 


“But we face a fact and not a theory. 
Here is our color line. It is tough and 
deep-rooted. We cannot efface it in a day. 
How shall we deal with it? No more 
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serious practical problem faces us. We 
have laid it down horizontally, with the 
Negro underneath and the white man on 
top. 
“We must tilt up the color line. We 
must see that equal right and opportunity 
is extended to those on either side of it. 
There is no other way to live up to the 
Sermon on the Mount or the Declaration 
of Independence. Our slogan might well 
become, ‘No intermixing and no in- 
equality.’ 

“Our present-day use of the term ‘social 
equality’ in relation to the Negro is a 
survival of the slave system. To be equal 
socially—i. e., before the law and before 
opportunity—cannot be denied under a 
Christian morality or a just democracy. 
Social intermixing is desired by the better 
men of neither race. The immoral have 
done the intermixing. 

“Equality of opportunity in earning a 
living, getting an education, going to and 
fro, before the law—in all those things 
that give man a chance in life—that is 
Christian and that is just. The colored 
man asks justice only. To give it is the 
white’s man’s duty; to use it well is the 
black man’s opportunity.” 


HE international mind is an accumu- 

lating fact. It expresses itself quite 
all over the world, especially in Europe. 
When an English gentleman wrote to his 
favorite paper the other day, urging the 
importance of an international language, 
another peace enthusiast came back the 
next day with a list of other international 
conveniences sorely needed. He urged the 
importance of an international calendar, 
an international court of justice, an inter- 
national musical scale, and an interna- 
tional code of religious belief. Of course, 
he granted, there should be international 
postage stamps and an international coin- 
age; but an “international understanding 
on fundamental things would undoubtedly 
lead to the universal adoption of lesser 
matters and the certain establishment of 
a universal language.” Impractical? 
Quite so. But the reach of the human 
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mind, such as this, is the sign of its glory. 
“Les cours délicats sont partout en pays 
ennemi,” writes Etienne Rey—a much 
better way of saying, “Faint heart never 


won fair lady.” 


HE Cité Universitaire in Paris has 

an appeal to every American who has 
given attention to the The 
ground set aside by the French authorities 
at the Cité Universitaire, on the site of the 
demolished sector of the old fortifications 
just beyond the Pare Montsouris, for the 
erection of dormitories and other struc- 
tures for the use of American students, 


still remains untouched in any prelimi- 
nary operations to that end. That this 


should be so is not in keeping with the 


subject. 
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enterprising American character and its 
traditional prompt seizure of opportunity. 
American philanthropy could not more 
gracefully prove its interest in the general 
culture of the new and coming generations 
of American students than by appropriat- 
ing funds for at least a part of the cost of 
their suitable housing at the Cité Uni- 
versitaire. What has already been done 
there by other nations stands as a splendid 
example and something of a reproach to 
our own. The Cité Universitaire will be 
a memorial of the present to future ages, 
than which none could be worthier. Many 
successful so-called “drives,” raising im- 
mense sums of money, have taken place in 
the United States with a less valid appeal 
to the patriotic, the generous, and the 
high-minded. This noble project has been 
too long retarded. 
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POINCARE ON FRENCH 
FINANCES 


N an important speech, delivered at 

Bar-le-Duec on September 27, Pre- 
mier Poincaré reviewed the enormous 
difficulties that confront his government 
in the achievement of financial stabiliza- 
tion for France. After recalling the cir- 
cumstances in which the present govern- 
ment came into existence—a government, 
he said, composed of leaders of various 
political parties who, while adhering to 
their personal opinions, were working loy- 
ally to assure the success of a common 
task—M. Poincaré stated that he recog- 
nized that the measures which had been 
taken for the general good would inevita- 
bly arouse the stormy opposition of pri- 
vate interests. The government had, how- 
ever, to choose between an imminent ca- 
tastrophe and a period of severe sacrifice, 
and they had not hesitated as to the course 
they should adopt. They had been, in- 





deed, on the edge of a financial precipice. 
Their first duty, therefore, was to impose 
heavy new taxation. 

They had, at the same time, to think of 
the redemption of the floating debt, and 
particularly of the national defense bonds. 
The heavy expenses of a war imposed 
upon France by the Central European em- 
pires, and the delay of several years in the 
payment of German reparations, had 
crushed the treasury under a heavy load 
of liabilities. Since the month of August, 
however, the renewals of national defense 
bonds had greatly exceeded the withdraw- 
als. To strengthen public confidence sup- 
plementary guarantees had been given to 
the national defense bonds and treasury 
bonds redeemable within a year, and prep- 
arations had been made for their progres- 
sive redemption. For this purpose the 
sinking fund had been created, with large 
resources at its command, and protected 
by a constitutional law. 
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A Long Task 


All these measures of financial purity 
were indispensable and urgent; but they 
alone could not put an end to the mone- 
tary instability in France, which, while it 
seemed at first to give commerce and in- 
dustry an artificial and fleeting prosperity, 
upset all calculations and in the end dried 
up thrift and killed both private and pub- 
lic credit. The task of restoring the franc 
and of establishing, in the most favorable 
conditions possible, a sound currency must 
necessarily be a long one, and it would be 
impossible to announce in advance the 
steps which would be successively taken 
without risking dangerous speculations in 
all the markets of the world. Final suc- 
cess must be subject to an improvement in 
the balance of international trade. It de- 
pended, therefore, upon the methodical 
development of production, the increase 
of exports, and the ruthless restriction of 
expenditure on the part of both individ- 
uals and the State. 

France, declared M. Poincaré, had no 
responsibility for the trial to which she 
was being subjected. She had committed 
no fault. She had nothing of which to 
repent. France was attacked. She had 
defended herself magnificently and had 
won for herself universal respect. But 
victory had left her impoverished and 
weakened, and she was now called upon to 
make new sacrifices to establish her 
finances and restore her currency. 

Dealing with the decrees issued em- 
bodying measures of economy in the ad- 
ministrative services and the judicature, 
M. Poincaré said that, while French citi- 
zens collectively demanded economies, in- 
dividually they hoped that only their 
neighbors would be affected by them; and 
as threatened interests tended to coalesce, 
all attempts at reform were in the end 
held in check. But Parliament would 
soon have to say whether it approved or 
did not approve of the action which the 
government had taken. As, however, the 
government had acted strictly within the 
limits of the powers conferred upon them 
by Parliament, they would link the fate 
of the government with that of the de- 
crees. If they were beaten, it was to be 
feared that no reorganization of the judi- 
cature or of the administrative services 
capable of producing important economies 
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could ever be realized. The government 
would not undertake the responsibility of 
signing such a lamentable declaration of 
insolvency. 

France was today being watched every- 
where with an attention which was not 
always very benevolent. Sometimes, even, 
he thought he could see in some directions 
a temptation to glance indiscreetly at the 
arrangement of her budget and the char- 
acter of her expenditure. It was not nec- 
essary for him to say that France, after a 
war which she had not provoked and after 
a victory for which she had paid dearly, 
would not submit to any attempt to touch 
her sovereignty or her dignity. She would 
remain mistress of herself. 


Foreign Debts 


This led M. Poincaré to the subject of 
external debts. France, he said, had never 
denied them. She had, in fact, already 
paid large sums in interest, and her pay- 
ments would have been much greater if, 
owing to the considerable default of Ger- 
many in meeting her obligations, she had 
not been forced to take upon herself the 
charge of reparations. For the future she 
was not less determined loyally to pay her 
debts to the full extent of her ability and 
within the limit of the possibilities of 
transfer. The government had submitted 
to the commissions of the Chamber the 
dossiers relating to this great problem, 
and he hoped before long a discussion 
would be possible in Parliament. It was 
obviously in the interests of France not 
to allow to be prolonged an uncertainty 
which weighed upon her credit and served 
sometimes as a pretext for speculation. 
The need of foreign capital, due in these 
latter days to an inadequate harvest and 
an insufficient supply of coal, had given 
those who were called the défaitistes of 
the frane the opportunity of spreading 
pessimistic rumors. Nothing justified 
those baseless alarms. The only really ef- 
fective guarantee against the return of an 
acute monetary crisis was the security of 
tomorrow, and anything that was done to 
shake the solidarity of the government 
would be a deadly blow at the france. 

Work, produce, export—these were the 
three conditions essential to economic and 
financial recovery. On the ground which 
had now been prepared, therefore, the 
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government proposed to ask the Chamber 
to build the edifice of the future. A posi- 
tive program would be presented to them 
for the fruitful utilization of all the na- 
tional forces and wealth, and in that effort 
the colonies would be invited to co-operate. 
That great plan of production and inter- 
nal reform could only be carried out in a 
time of peace, and no nation was more 
fervently attached to peace than France. 


GERMAN INDUSTRIAL 
RECOVERY 
HE current annual report to the 


British Department of Overseas Trade 
from the commercial secretary of the 
British Embassy in Berlin, Mr. J. W. F. 
Thelwall, prepared with the assistance of 
Mr. C. J. Kavanagh, presents a careful 
and extremely interesting survey of Ger- 
man affairs, especially from the point of 
view of Germany’s industrial recovery. 
The changed conditions since the stabiliza- 
tion of the mark have enabled Mr. Thel- 
wall to approach his subject from a new 
angle. So long as the finances of Germany 
were in a state of chaos the center point 
of any discussion on German economic 
life was the vicious circle of the un- 
balanced budget, resort to treasury bor- 
rowing, the printing of paper-money to 
meet the floating debt, the consequent rise 
in prices and wages, the inability of the 
public to pay real taxes, and the consequent 
increased budgetary deficit. With the 
stabilization of the mark and the restora- 
tion of public confidence, the necessity of 
dealing at length with the purely technical 
currency question has been eliminated, and 
the authors have been able to devote their 
attention to the industrial and commercial 
aspects of the situation. 

In his general review, Mr. Thelwall de- 
scribes the 16 months preceding last June 
as the severest stage of Germany’s post- 
inflation recovery. The crisis, he observes, 
was sharp but short, and the country has 
once again shown its remarkable powers 
of recuperation. The dominating factor 
was the insufficiency of working capital 
and credit, which became so acute that 
from the middle of 1925 until March, 
1926, ready-money payments nearly ceased 
altogether. But taking a broader view 
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over the last three years, Mr. Thelwall re- 
marks upon the evidence they afford of 
Germany’s inherent economic strength :— 


There is hardly another country of similar 
industrial importance which could have over- 
come, with such comparative ease and with 
so little internal disturbance, the complete 
destruction of its currency, or passed with 
equal rapidity through the subsequent period 
of necessary, but extremely trying reorgani- 
zation. There seems every reason to feel con- 
fident as to the future of such a country. Of 
course, there will be relapses now and then, 
and Germany will not escape the industrial 
and commercial disabilities which are be- 
setting the whole of Europe, but anything 
she may experience can be regarded as in- 
significant compared with what she has re- 
cently been through 


Forward Movement 


An upward and forward movement in 
German trade is evidently to be looked for 
as Germany gradually accomplishes her 
chief task—namely, the formation of new 
vapital to replace that destroyed by in- 
flation. Mr. Thelwall has no doubt that 
this will be successfully completed, and 
he quotes the banking and foreign trade 
returns as evidence of a good beginning. 
In furthering these aims it must be antici- 
pated that the policy of Germany will be to 
minimize imports and force the export 
trade. 

Among the indicators by which it was 
possible to measure the severity of the 
crisis were the statistics of bankruptcy 
and unemployment. As to the latter, it is 
a European rather than a specially Ger- 
man problem. But it was (and still is) 
specially acute in Germany, for a number 
of reasons. Among them were the reduc- 
tion of staff which followed upon the 
reorganization of trade and industry after 
the stabilization of the mark; the fact that 
the loss of private fortunes in the inflation 
drove into the labor market a large num- 
ber of persons who had either left it or 
who would under normal conditions have 
had no need to earn their living in the 
service of others; and the abolition of a 
great standing army. These conditions, 
taken together, have resulted in the num- 
ber of persons seeking employment being 
augmented by some 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 
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as compared with 1913. Although some 
may be absorbed as business revives and 
others may again become independent, 
there will remain for a very long time a 
permanent residue of unemployed. 

As to the bankruptcies, the curve pre- 
sents a melancholy spectacle of what must 
have been a period of acute commercial 
misery; but by April of this year it had 
come down and by now must have reached 
the normal. ‘Though the crisis was a pro- 
cess of “purification” which carried off 
most of the fungoid commercial growths 
that were part of the foul outcrop of the 
inflation, it did not fail to take toll of 
some very prominent industrial enter- 
prises. 

The Stinnes Crash 


The case of Stinnes is quoted by Mr. 
Thelwall as “a classical example of the im- 
possibility of keeping alive under normal 
conditions a conglomeration of unrelated 
industrial undertakings which were brought 
together and run under inflationary con- 
ditions without regard to the principles 
of sound finance.” 

The Stinnes crash, it may be remarked, 
served the useful purpose of impressing 
upon the German business world the vanity 
of vertical trusts embracing all stages of 
manufacture from the raw material to the 
finished article. The vertical trust has given 
way to the horizontal combine, which aims 
at the close association and often actual 
merging of all firms in one and the same 
class of manufacture. It was one of the 
chief features of the period under review. 
Mr. Thelwall gives a list of the principal 
merges during the last two years, together 
with the capital involved. It is a for- 
midable list representing enormous power, 
including as it does the Dyestuffs Trust, 
the North German Lloyd shipping fusion, 
the Air Traffic combine under the Luft- 
Hansa, the Deutsche Petroleum A. G., and 
the United Steel Trust of Western Ger- 
many. 

Since Mr. Thelwall wrote, another great 
industry, that of linoleum manufacture, 
has formed a close community of interests 
with a view to concentrating and controll- 
ing output, economizing expenditure, main- 
taining home prices, and increasing the 
power to export. The subject leads Mr. 
Thelwall to a discussion of the new move- 


ment in industry towards international 
agreements for the elimination of competi- 
tion. It is too early to predict the outcome 
of the efforts now being made in various 
directions to promote international co- 
operation, but it is interesting to note that 
both Mr. Thelwall and Mr. Kavanagh view 
them without alarm. 

They say: 

One of the great aims of German indus- 
trial policy is to bring about a European 
iron, steel, and coal combine in respect of 
sales and possibly also in respect of produc- 
tion. But it is impossible to say what is 
likely to happen. As far as Great Britain is 
concerned the view is generally held that a 
syndication of the British industries in ques- 
tion would have to be effected before such a 
combination could be entered. 


Iron, Steel, and Coal 


There is no altruism about it on the part 
of the German advocates of the principle. 
The report makes it quite clear that the 
German ironmasters remain convinced that 
if the European iron and steel industries 
are to be put on a firm footing and an 
economic price level attained, some close 
form of cooperation resembling that of the 
International Rail Convention must be 
built up. Otherwise, it is thought that 
with capacity so far in excess of present re- 
quirements or demand, unrestricted com- 
petition is likely to deal all producing 
countries a severe blow. 

The report gives an interesting picture 
of this excess of capacity as far as the 
German industry is concerned. In his 
survey of the German iron and steel trades 
during the period under review, Mr. 
Kavanagh, who writes with obvious techni- 
cal knowledge, notes the striking fact that 
although it was a year of acute crisis, the 
German metallurgical industry, one of the 
principal basic industries of the country, 
completed the noteworthy performance of 
raising its output of steel during the first 
six months to exceed the prewar figures, 
and maintaining it at a high level during 
the remainder of the period. This must ap- 
pear as a surprising feat when it is re- 
membered that it was done under the most 
adverse trading conditions. Interest on 
loans in the open market hardly ever fell 
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below 10 per cent. and was usually far 
higher, while prices were constantly de- 
pressed and the home market severely re- 
stricted. Yet the daily capacity of the 
German blast furnaces rose from 35,997 
metric tons in 1920 to 50,870 metric tons 
in March, 1926. 

Mr. Kavanagh comments: 

“Contrasted with the United Kingdom, 
Germany, with some 80 furnaces in blast, 
produced more pig iron than the United 
Kingdom with over double that number in 
operation, and the results show the large 
unit lay-out with which Germany is 
equipped. The table of steel production 
indicates that the Ruhr Basin, the prinici- 
pal center of production, yielded over 10 
million tons during the year, part of which 
time—i. e., from August onward—it was 
operating under a curtailment of 35 per 
cent. These two features alone give a 
good illustration of the tenacity of the 
German industry, especially when it is 
considered that the phase it has just passed 
through was perhaps the most difficult with 
which it has yet been confronted.” 


Rationalization Schemes 


Perhaps the most striking tendency in 
German industry during the last two years 
has been the “rationalization” scheme, de- 
fined in the report as “the operation of 
units of a group in such a way as to achieve 
the maximum efficiency of working.” It 
is in part at the back of all the recent 
mergers, the procedure being to close down 
unprofitable mines or works and concen- 
trate upon the most efficient and economic 
producers, while scrapping all old plant 
for the most modern, and introducing to 
the utmost degree labour-saving methods 
and machinery. 

Mr. Kavanagh states that “everywhere 
in the German metallurgical and engineer- 
ing trades very serious study is being de- 
voted to the efficiency of production, while 
transport arrangements are being over- 
hauled and brought into line with mass 
production programmes. The technical re- 
equipment of large steel works has been 
pressed forward and plant not fitting in 
with the requirements of modern mass- 
output ideas has been discarded or laid 
idle, so that the present-day steel units 
in operation are composite examples of the 
latest technical improvements.” 
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Of course one effect of this process must 
be the saturation of the home market as 
the direct result of increased capacity of 
output, and there is evidence that this has 
already set in. But it would also appear 
from the statistics produced in the report 
that although the credit stringency has un- 
doubtedly held business in check the Ger- 
man manufacturers have regained their 
competitive power, and that their dif- 
ficulties are now mainly those of finance. 
Consquently as these difficulties are sum- 
mounted, whether as the result of home 
accumulations or foreign borrowing, Ger- 
man competition in foreign markets must 
become more and more severe unless regu- 
lated by some process of international 
agreements. 

In addition to his survey of German 
finance and industry, Mr. Thelwall gives a 
vast amount of valuable information on 
Germany’s commercial relations, land trans- 
port, shipping, and aviation, and concludes 
with a thorough examination of labour 
conditions. The report is amply docu- 
mented and furnished with an array of use- 
ful statistical tables. 


German Trade Problems 


Interesting light on the German eco- 
nomic situation was shed at the last Con- 
gress of the German People’s Party, which 
ended its sessions in Cologne on October 
4. The most important of the speeches 
delivered at the congress on the economic 
situation of Germany was that of the Min- 
ister of Economic Affairs, Herr Curtius, 
who spoke on German foreign trade in its 
relation to the reparation problem. 

He observed that the two standard 
measurements of recovery are capital and 
markets. And, according to both of these 
standards, Germany has made great strides 
forward. 

Germany has been able to borrow abroad 
between 4,000 and 5,000 million marks, 
which had infused life into German trade, 
and of her own strength she had already 
made great progress in amassing capital 
of her own. The savings bank deposits in 
Prussia alone had increased from 300,- 
000,000 marks in November, 1924, to 
1,400,000,000 marks in August, 1926; the 
mortgages had increased from 600,000,- 
000 marks in 1924 to 1,700,000,000 marks 
on July 31, 1926; and the deposits of 
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about 100 banks had increased to the ex- 
tent of 4,700,000,000 marks by the end of 
June, 1926. The growth of capital had 
resulted in a proportionate decline in the 
rate of interest. Exports had risen from 
about 430,000,000 marks in 1924 to 830,- 
000,000 marks in August, 1926, while a 
further sign of recovery was the increased 
purchasing power of the home market. At 
the same time pre-war figures were still a 
long distance off, and internal weakness, 
together with the tariff walls of foreign 
markets, were likely to hinder develop- 
ment for a long time to come. 

From this review Herr Curtius went on 
to the subject of Germany’s trade policy. 
It was based, he said, on the provisional 
tariff act as passed by the Reichstag in 
July last year, which has a validity of two 
years. The Minister declared that it must 
be prolonged for another two or three 
years. It was technically impossible, he 
said—and he might have added politically 
also—to pass a final tariff by next sum- 
mer, and it would be a mistake to hurry 
so important a piece of legislation. He 
hoped that the world economic conference 
would by then have placed its conclusions 
at Germany’s disposal. Wide sections of 
European trade were ripe for a unified 
system of tariffs. 

Touching upon the proposals for a 
Franco-German understanding, Herr Cur- 
tius said that while he supported Herr 
Stresemann on the general principle, his 
considered advice was that the financial 
aspect of the matter should be confined to 
mobilizing the railway bonds to the ex- 
tent of one or two millions. It was a large 
enough operation without its being com- 
plicated by dragging in the final solution 
of the reparation question or the interna- 
tional settlement of debts. Discussion 
had centered upon two aspects of the 
problem—the rate of interest and the ex- 
change from reichsmarks into foreign cur- 
rencies. The rate was fixed at 5 per cent 
plus 1 per cent sinking fund later on. 
If the bonds could only be placed at a dis- 
count, this was to the disadvantage of the 
creditor nations. The transformation of 
the bonds from reichsmarks to foreign 
currencies was an extraordinarily delicate 
business. 

So far the transfer question had not be- 
come acute, because of the foreign credits 
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Germany had taken up. But sooner or 
later the question of protecting the Ger- 
man currency would become an urgent 
matter, and it was thus evident that the 
transfer problem would play a consider- 
able part in the forthcoming negotiations. 
In discussing the liberation of the Rhine 
there must be two guiding principles: no 
new additional burdens, and the final set- 
tlement of the reparation question must 
not be prejudiced. 


THE LEGHORN MEETING 


N September 30 a meeting took place 

in the Italian harbor of Leghorn be- 
tween Sir Austen Chamberlain and Signor 
Mussolini. The two statesmen met on 
board the yacht Dolphin, in which the 
British Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs had been cruising in the Mediter- 
ranean for the preceding fortnight. Much 
secrecy has been maintained about the 
meeting, and the press communiqué issued 
after Mussolini’s visit to the Dolphin 
stated that “the head of the Italian Gov- 
ernment and Sir Austen Chamberlain 
have examined the most important inter- 
national questions of the day and have 
been glad to confirm the intimacy of 
Anglo-Italian relations as well as the 
identity of the policy followed by their 
respective governments for the solution of 
the most important European problems.” 


Sir Austen’s Statement 


Upon his return to London, Sir Austen 
Chamberlain made the following state- 
ment to the press: 


I had a most cordial conversation with 
Signor Mussolini, and I was able to go over 
questions affecting Italy and Great Britain 
concerning which we had already had a cer- 
tain amount of correspondence. Naturally, 
at the same time, we discussed the larger 
issues of European politics, and found with- 
out surprise, but with great satisfaction, a 
community of views between us on the larger 
issues of the day. The policy of both coun- 
tries is directed to the preservation of peace 
and the development of trade and commerce 
so necessary to serve the economic rehabili- 
tation of the world. 

Being in italy, and Signor Mussolini being 
willing to come north to meet me, I met him. 
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So, passing through Paris, I very naturally 
desired to meet M. Briand, whom I had not 
seen since I parted from him at Geneva. 
There again I had a most friendly conversa- 
tion. I was able to give him an account of 
all that might be of interest to him of my 
meeting with Signor Mussolini. He gave me 
an account of what had passed between him 
and Herr Stresemann. 

I need not say that no new agreements 
were concluded or projected. What hap- 
pened in both interviews was a very full, 
frank, and friendly conversation about the 
problems which interest us all. I am now in 
the happy position of being, not merely offi- 
cially in the best relations with the Italian 
and French Foreign Ministers, but also of 
having established with both of them rela- 
tions of personal friendship which, I think, 
are as much valued on their side as they are 
on mine. Since Locarno, I think I may also 
say I am on similarly friendly terms with 
Herr Stresemann. My own view is that these 
meetings serve the cause of peace, and that 
our countries may well be content to see us 
meet from time to time, though they must 
not expect the whole world to change because 
we have a conversation. 


Asked if he could give any fuller par- 
ticulars of his conversation with Signor 
Mussolini, Sir Austen said: 


I spoke of Locarno with him, but merely 
to reaffirm our faith in the work that had 
been accomplished there and our determina- 
tion to pursue that policy. It is, by the way, 
quite a misconception to say that we did not 
mention the interview at Thoiry. But we 
mentioned it only to take pleasure in the 
continued amelioration of international rela- 
tions. 


Sir Austen would not discuss Italian 
affairs, saying that it would be “an im- 
pertinence” for him to do so, but added: 


If Signor Mussolini could not live without 
making every other country Fascist, he might 
find me a very strong opponent of his policy, 
because it is unsuited to our country. But 
for the man himself I have a very great re- 
gard and admiration. He is a man of great 


force of character, great shrewdness, and of 
great charm and simplicity in personal con- 
duct, and, however you may judge his policy, 
a great patriot. 
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ITALO-RUMANIAN PACT 


HE Italian and Rumanian govern- 

ernments have made public the text 
of the treaty of amity recently signed be- 
tween the two countries. The pact is 
short, containing only six articles. Its 
preamble states that the Kings of Italy 
and Rumania, united in the desire to 
strengthen the friendship existing between 
both countries and anxious to insure the 
general peace and safety of their people as 
well as consolidate the political stability 
necessary for the moral and economic res- 
toration of Europe, have resolved to stipu- 
late this pact of amity and collaboration 
inspired by the principles established by 
the Treaty of Locarno. 

The validity of the pact is fixed for five 
years, but it may be denounced or re- 
newed a year before its expiration. Both 
parties bind themselves to give their mu- 
tual support and their cordial collabora- 
tion for the maintenance of international 
peace. They further bind themselves to 
respect and give execution to the obliga- 
tions contained in the treaties signed by 
both States. In the event of international 
complications, says the second article, in 
which both contracting parties agree that 
their common interests are or may be 
threatened, they bind themselves to reach 
an agreement on the measures to be taken 
to safeguard their interests. If the safety 
of the territory or the interests of either 
party is threatened by “violent incursions 
coming from outside,” the other party 
will give its political and diplomatic sup- 
port in order to remove the foreign dan- 
ger. Finally, both parties agree to settle 
by arbitration any dispute which can not 
be resolved through the ordinary diplo- 
matic channels. 

Annexed to the treaty is a protocol in 
which Signor Mussolini and General 
Averescu decide to appoint a mixed Com- 
mission to draw up a trade agreement. 

Letters have been exchanged between 
the Italian and Rumanian Premiers re- 
garding the Bessarabian Convention which 
Italy has not yet ratified. Signor Musso- 
lini declares that in the course of his con- 
versation with General Averescu he ex- 
plained the reasons why no allusion is 
made in the pact to the Bessarabian Con- 
vention, which the “Italian Government 
will only ratify when that be possible 
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without prejudicing interests of a general 
character affecting Italy.” In his reply 
General Averescu “takes note that the 
Italian ratification of the Bessarabian 
Convention is a question of time and op- 
portunity.” 

The publication of the treaty text in 
Bucharest had a rather unfavorable recep- 
tion in the Rumanian press. The Brati- 
anu Liberal newspapers adopted an ex- 
tremely critical attitude, claiming that the 
pact gives Rumania nothing, while prom- 
ising Italy important economic advan- 
tages. The principal criticism has been 
directed against Italy’s indefinite declara- 
tion with regard to the Bessarabian An- 
nexation Treaty. 


SOVIET-LITHUANIAN 
TREATY 


ONSIDERABLE sensation in East- 

ern Europe was aroused by the con- 
clusion, on September 28, of a treaty be- 
tween Soviet Russia and Lithuania. Com- 
ing in the midst of still unfinished treaty 
negotiations between Moscow and the two 
other lower Baltic States, Latvia and Es- 
thonia, the Lithuanian treaty represents 
undoubtedly an important move on the 
part of Soviet diplomacy. 


Provisions of the Treaty 


The treaty consists of five principal 
articles and two accompanying notes: 

By articles 1, 2 and 3 the Government 
of the U. 8. S. R. and of the Lithuanian 
Republic mutually pledge themselves to 
respect in all circumstances each other’s 
sovereignty and territorial integrity and 
to refrain from any aggressive actions 
whatsoever against the other. In case 
one of the contracting parties, notwith- 
standing its pacific behavior, should be 
subjected to attack from one or several 
third Powers, the other contracting party 
pledges itself not to extend support to the 
one or the several third Powers in their 
struggle against the party subjected to 
attack. 

Article 4 states: 

If between third Powers there should be 
formed a political agreement directed against 
one of the contracting parties, or if in con- 
nection with a conflict of the character men- 
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tioned in article 3, paragraph 2, or when 
neither of the contracting parties is involved 
in any armed collision, there should be 
formed between third Powers a coalition with 
the object of subjecting one of the contracting 
parties to an economic or financial boycott, 
the other contracting party shall not partici- 
pate in coalition. 

Article 5 states that in the event of a 
conflict between them the contracting par- 
ties agree to appoint conciliation commis- 
sions if they should not succeed in set- 
tling the conflict by diplomatic means. 


such 


Text of the Notes 


In the Lithuanian Note, accompanying 
the treaty, Mr. Slezevicus, the Lithuanian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, says that the 
contracting parties can not cause preju- 
dice to the observance of the obligations 
for Lithuania emanating from the statute 
of the League of Nations. 

At the same time the Lithuanian Gov- 
ernment maintains the opinion that, hav- 
ing in view the geographical situation of 
Lithuania, the obligations for Lithuania 
emanating from the fact of adherence to 
the League of Nations, which, in con- 
formity with its fundamental idea, is 
called upon to regulate in a peaceful and 
equitable manner international contradic- 
dictions, can not cause prejudice to the 
efforts of the Lithuanian people to main- 
tain a neutrality which best of all corre- 
sponds to their vital interests. 

M. Chicherin’s note is as follows: 


Whereas the Government of the U. 8. S. R. 
is guided by the irrevocable desire of seeing 
the Lithuanian people independent—and this 
the Government of the U. 8S. 8S. R. has re- 
peatedly said in its declaration,—and whereas 
the workers of the U. S. S. R. sympathsize 
with the fate of the Lithuanian people, the 
Union Government declares that the fact of 
the infringement of the frontiers of Lithuania 
which took place against the will of the 
Lithuanian people has not altered the atti- 
tude of the U. S. S. R. towards the ter- 
ritorial sovereignty of Lithuania defined in 
clause 2 of the treaty above mentioned and in 
the footnote to that clause. 


Reaction in Poland and the Baltic States 


The new treaty aroused considerable 
feeling in Poland and in the other Baltic 
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States. The reiteration of the Soviet at- 
titude towards the Polish frontier in the 
Vilna area is regarded in Polish diplo- 
matic circles as directed quite as much to 
the Western Powers as to Poland. It is 
argued that the Soviet had definitely re- 
nounced all claims to territory westward 
of the frontier established by the Riga 
Treaty. The frontier between Lithuania 
and Poland, it is pointed out, was fixed by 
the Council of Ambassadors on March 15, 
1923, and the two countries were invited 
to take part in the proceedings. 

In the Polish view an attack on this 
decision should provoke a conflict be- 
tween Lithuania and the signatory Powers 
who made the decision, rather than be- 
tween Lithuania and Poland, the last 
named having had no direct part in its 
conclusion. According to Polish opinion, 
Lithuania, if dissatisfied with the frontier, 
can demand the application of Article 13 
of the League Covenant, which provides 
for arbitration, or Article 15, according to 
which a dispute between two members of 
the League likely to lead to a rupture 
should be submitted to the Council. 

Among circles in touch with the other 
Baltic States the action of Lithuania is 
regarded as a precipitate step which puts 
an end for the present to any attempt 
at a united political front for an un- 
derstanding with the Soviet or Lithu- 
ania. The negotiations between Esthonia 
and Latvia, on the one side, and the 
Soviet, on the other, are now likely to be 
removed to a very different plane, and 
they will certainly undergo delay. It 
seems probable that the foreign policy of 
both is likely to turn towards the West 
and to closer cooperation with Poland. 


PILSUDSKI GOVERNMENT 
IN POLAND 


HE Bartel Cabinet, formed after the 

Pilsudski coup-d’état last summer, 
has resigned, and Marshal Pilsudski him- 
self has become the head of the Polish 
Government. The trouble between the 
Bartel Cabinet and the Diet started on 
September 24, when the latter passed a 
vote of want of confidence in the Minis- 
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ters of War and Education in M. Bartel’s 
Cabinet. ‘The Prime Minister accord- 
ingly resigned that night, but, after con- 
sulting Marshal Pilsudski, accepted the 
request of the President of the Republic, 
Professor Mosiecki, to take office again, 
and on September 27 all the members of 
the former Cabinet were reappointed. 

However, on October 1 a new vote of 
no confidence brought about a second res- 
ignation of the Bartel Cabinet, which was 
accepted by the President, who thereupon 
invited Marshal Pilsudski to form a 
Cabinet. 


The Pilsudski Cabinet 


Marshal Pilsudski formed his Cabinet 
on October 3. Its composition is as fol- 
lows: 

Marshal Pilsudski, Prime Minister of War; 
*Professor Bartel, Public Worship and Edu- 
eation; Gen. Slawoi Skladkowski, Interior; 
*M. Walewski, Foreign; M. Azexander Mey- 
stowicz, Justice; M. Cozchowicz, Finance; M. 
Niezabitowski, Agriculture and State Do- 
mains; M. Kwiatkowski, Commerce and In- 
dustry; M. Moraczewski, Public Works; M. 
Jurkiewicz, Labor and Public Thrift; *M. 
Staniewicz, Agrarian Reform; M. Romocki, 
Communications. 

The outstanding feature of this Cabinet 
is the fact that most of its members are 
trusted men or personal friends of Mar- 
shal Pilsudski. They represent various 
social classes and political tendencies. One 
finds there the well-known Socialist leader 
M. Moraczewski, and two rich landowners 
and Royalists, MM. Niezebitowski and 
Meystowicz. The economic sympathies of 
the Cabinet are not uniform. M. Kwiat- 
kowski is a strong supporter of capitalist 
interests ; MM. Niezabitowski, Meystowicz, 
and Staniewicz are sympathetic to the 
land-owning classes, and the Ministers of 
Finance and Public Works have radical 
tendencies. Five members of the Cabi- 
net, including Marshal Pilsudski, come 
from the Eastern provinces, mostly from 
the district of Vilna. 





* Members of the late Cabinet. M. Cozcho- 
wicz was Under-Secretary of State for Fi- 
nance. 
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LIBERAL GOVERNMENT IN 
CANADA 


HE last parliamentary election, held 

September 14, put an end to the po- 
litical crisis that had been troubling Can- 
ada for many months. The Conservatives, 
who were in power at the time of the 
election, lost heavily, while their Liberal 
opponents showed considerable gains. As 
a result, the Liberals now have a working 
majority in the new Parliament. 


Results of the Election 


The results of the election were as fol- 
lows, as compared with the party compo- 
sition of the last Parliament: 


Pres- Last 

ent Parl't 

DOE cic rea Ons nekeenwnmen 118 101 

INO, o.vancvissccdoendes 90 117 
ee 7 
Liberal Progressives ....... 11 
United Farmers of Alberta.. 11 

— 29 24 

eer ere Tr 4 2 

PN bdtcteewsscuseve ° 1 1 


One of the curious features of the elec- 
tion was that the Liberal ex-Premier, Mr. 
Mackenzie King, who was defeated in the 
last election, was re-elected, together with 
all of the Liberal ex-Ministers, while the 
outgoing Conservative Premier, Mr. 
Meighen, and five of his Ministers were 
defeated. 


The New King Cabinet 


On September 26, Mr. Meighen handed 
his resignation to the Governor General, 
and twenty minutes later Mr. Mackenzie 
King was summoned to the Government 
House and asked to form a Cabinet. His 
new Cabinet was sworn in less than two 
hours after that. It is made up as fol- 
lows: 

Mr. Mackenzie King, Prime Minister and 
External Affairs; Mr. J. A. Robb, Finance; 
Mr. Ernest Lapointe, Justice; Mr. C. A. Dun- 
ning, Railways; Mr. Charles Stewart, In- 
terior; Mr. J. C. Elliott, Public Works; Mr. 
W. R. Motherwell, Agriculture; Mr. James 
Malcolm, Trade and Commerce; Mr. W. D. 
Euler, Customs and Excise; Mr. R. J. H. 
King, Public Health and Soldiers’ Civil Re- 
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establishment; Mr. Robert Forke, Immigra- 
tion; Mr. P. J. Veniot, Postmaster-General ; 
Mr. P. J. A. Cardin, Marine and Fisheries; 
Mr. Lucien Cannon, Solicitor-General; Mr. 
Fernand Rinfret, State; Mr. 
Peter Heenan, Labour; Mr. J. E. Sinclair, 
without portfolio; Senator R. Dandurand, 
without portfolio. 


Secretary of 


Conspicuous among the new Ministers 
are Mr. Forke, the leader of the Progres- 
sives; Mr. Malcolm, who has special 
qualifications for the Department of 
Trade and Commerce; Mr. Euler, who 
represents a constituency in which a Ger- 
man element predominates, and is a 
strong protectionist and able parliamen- 
tarian; Mr. Veniot, the former Premier 
of New Brunswick, who becomes Post- 
master General; Mr. Rinfret, a Montreal 
journalist and orator of distinction, and 
Mr. Heenan, who takes the portfolio of 
Labor. Mr. Murphy, the former Post- 
master General, is not in the new Cabinet, 
and several old Ministers take new De- 
partments. In character and ability the 
Cabinet bears comparison with any that 
has held office in Canada since the first 
Laurier Administration. 


Arrival of the New Governor-General 
Lord Byng, of Vimy, the retiring Gov- 
ernor-General of Canada, sailed from 
Quebec on September 30. In a farewell 
message, Lord Byng said: 


I return to England imbued with the ideals 
of Canadianism. I absorbed them during five 
happy years in Canada, and it is my purpose 
to do my best to maintain them. The ideals 
of Canada have been beneficial to this coun- 
try, and will continue to be so, but not only 
Canada will they benefit, for they will exer- 
cise an influence for good to the whole league 
of English-speaking nations. 


In a statement to the Canadian Press, 
Lord Byng, of Vimy, said: 


The one big thing for Canada is unity. 
Canada’s interests are varied. She has great 
Kast and great West industries and agricul- 
tural resources, yet untouched wealth, and 
people, and in welding all those factors, eco- 
nomic and social, into one cohesive whole 
Canada’s unity will be attained—and at- 
tained by a process of mutual comprehen- 
sion and sympathy. 
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The new Governor General, Lord Wil- 
lingdon, arrived October 2. In his first 
speech as Governor-General, Lord Wil- 
lingdon said: 


I have worked many years in various parts 
of the Empire. I am an intense believer in 
the power for good of our Empire and in the 
necessity for strengthening all its parts in 
order that its influence may be felt more and 
more throughout the world, and here as else- 
where my motto is going to be the one word, 
Cooperation. I suppose it is true to say that 
in private and public life in any country 
there must be domestic differences from time 
to time. And speaking as I am in the pres- 
ence of my wife and indeed of many ladies 
and gentlemen who have had, I am sure, 
happy domestic lives, I must state my opinion 
that life would be dull and drab in either 
our private or public life without such oc- 
casional domestic differences, which generally 
clear the air and produce a better atmosphere 
after they are over. So to-day I ask for co- 
operation from every citizen of this country 
that we may work together for the great 
purpose we all have before us—the develop- 
ment and progress of this great country and 
the welfare of its people. And let my last 
word to-day to you be this serious word, but 
it is the chief part of the faith that is in me. 
I hope and pray Divine Providence may guide 
us all during the next five years so that our 
country may take a long step forward to- 
wards the fulfillment of its destiny—that 
-of becoming a great nation exercising a pow- 
erful influence in securing peace, good will 
and contentment among the people of the 
world. 


CHINA AND THE POWERS 


AST August the Chinese Government 

took an important step in its rela- 
tions with the foreign treaty powers. It 
declared that the treaty between China and 
Belgium, which was to expire on October 
29, will be considered as abrogated on that 
date. The treaty was signed in 1865 and 
was renewable every ten years, but its 
article 46 specifically stipulated that it 
could be denounced only by Belgium. The 
declaration of the Peking government was 
thus in direct violation of the treaty. 
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Statement by the Belgian Foreign Minister 


The Belgian Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, M. Vandervelde, has made the 
following statement with regard to the 
negotiations between the Belgian and the 
Chinese Governments on the question of 
the treaty: 


conflict, bu€ a_ possi- 
bility that one may arise. Its unilateral 
nature does not sum up the whole treaty; 
it contains guarantees in the matter of Cus- 
toms and extraterritoriality which, no doubt, 
ean be revised but must not be merely sup- 
pressed unless Belgium is to be placed in 
a worse position than the other Powers with 
interests in China. As China has manifested 
her intention to end the teraty in October, 
we have been obliged to reply to her, “We 
ask nothing better than the conclusion of a 
fresh and no longer unequal treaty; but this 
can only be arranged with a stable Chinese 
yovernment. Moreover, the essential ele- 
ments of the treaty to be concluded have 
reference to questions which are at this mo- 
ment under discussion by the Customs and 
Extraterritoriality Conferences. We must 
await the conclusion of their labors.” 
This soft answer has not satisfied the 
Chinese Government. In the desire to avoid 
a conflict we had proposed that a modus 
vivendi should be sought pending the con- 
clusion of a fresh agreement. We are await- 
ing the reply of the Chinese Government as 
to this. We hope that it will be favorable; 
if not we should be compelled formally to 
contest the Chinese claim to denounce the 


There is no actual 


treaty. The Government would submit the 
question of law to the Hague Court for 
arbitration. 


There is no hostility between China 
and Belgium, and the Chinese Govern- 
ment is no doubt using the opportunity 
presented by the expiration of the Belgian 
treaty merely for the purpose of opening 
up the whole treaty question. On the 
other hand, Belgium has considerable in- 
terests involved. No less than a billion 
and a half francs’ worth of Belgian capi- 
tal is invested in China, and the loss of 
extraterritoriality would be a serious mat- 
ter for the Belgian business community 
in China. It is expected, therefore, that 
Belgium will appeal to other powers for 
support in the conflict that has arisen. 
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China is making other steps in the 
same direction. On October 6 the Canton 
Government issued a mandate imposing 
internal taxes, to come into force from 
October 11. No consent having been ob- 
tained from the interested Powers, any at- 
tempt to collect these taxes will be a de- 
liberate violation of Treaty stipulations. 

Moreover, the Salt Administration has 
been officially informed that owing to 
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financial demands due to the state of war 
remittances of the salt collections under 
the control of Sun Chuan Fang will be 
discontinued from the beginning of Oc- 
tober. As practically the whole country 
is involved in the present war it is to be 
expected that all the other local potentates 
will follow suit, regardless of all arrange- 
ments to the contrary. 


GENEVA IN SEPTEMBER 


By ARTHUR DEERIN CALL 


pp should write a book on the 

personalities of cities; for cities, like 
persons, have their individualities, their 
inhibitions and complexes, their eyes and 
ears, their very complexions. Guide books 
are very important tools for the traveler, 
but they break down as interpreters of 
cities. They rank with texts in anatomy 
rather than with biographies or character 
portrayals. 

The city of Geneva, Switzerland, is 
Geneva. She could not be Hartford, Con- 
necticut, or Paterson, New Jersey, to take 
two cities of about the same stature. She 
is much more concentrated than they. 
One could walk across Geneva in any di- 
rection within a half hour. Geneva is a 
tidy person. She is keenly alive to her 
opportunities. She leaves no bed of 
flowers unattended, no trip by lake or 
mountain drive unprovided, no swim from 
the Plage des Eaux Vivres denied. 
Geneva is a good sport. She promotes 
festivities, expositions, and innumerable 
conferences with energy and intelligence. 
Geneva today means golf, football, tennis, 
automobile races, music festivals, operas, 
aquatics, mountain-climbing, fétes des 
fleurs, chess, bicycling, dancing, fishing— 
all carefully planned for long in advance 
by the public-spirited Association des In- 
teréts de Genéve. The little town knows 
how to put her best foot forward, and she 
puts it there. Every flower pot is planted 
to be at its prettiest in September, and it 
is at its prettiest then. The design in 
border plants before the Brunswick Monu- 
ment, there on the Quai du Mont Blanc, 
Where every visitor to the League of 
Nations must pass, is a striking composi- 


tion in line and color. Facing it, just 
across the narrow end of the lake, the 
English Garden, with its fountain, grass 
plots, and beautiful trees, its band stand, 
and children’s sand-piles, is most intel- 
ligently set out and cared for. There are 
seven tall trees, closely massed on the Ile 
Rousseau, flanked by a statue to the ideal- 
ist for whom the island is named, which, 
especially at night, present a picture the 
velvety green texture, contour, and back- 
ground of which is probably unsurpassed. 
To eat at night on one of the several hotel 
terraces, either on the right or left bank of 
Leman or of the River Rhone, is an un- 
forgettable experience with colorful dis- 
tances and water reflections. 

But Geneva is more. It is what the 
world pictures it to be. It is an inter- 
national center of primary interests. The 
people one finds there, therefore, especially 
in September, during the meetings of the 
Assembly of the League of Nations, repre- 
sent every color of skin and well-nigh 
every human aspiration. Geneva in Sep- 
tember possesses an enormous energy. 

This energy expresses itself with some- 
thing of a staggering variety. In my room 
at La Residence, close to the outskirts of 
the town, there on the wallpaper near to 
the door frame, a Japanese gentleman was 
careful to write (it is in German), the 
interesting news that he of Tokyo lived 
there in that room, giving the dates. That 
simple attempt to impress himself upon 
some portion of Geneva is indicative of 
the spirit not wholly lacking among the 
diplomats, real or alleged, whom one 
meets or sees in Geneva. One hears men 
and women using the word “interna- 
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tional” with a bewildering unction and 
abandon. Everyone, excepting certain 
Genevese and a few sightseers, seems con- 
cerned to leave his mark somehow on the 
colossal enterprise there which no one 
seems quite to understand. The attempt 
to organize the world in Geneva catches 
the imagination and fires the enthusi- 
asm, especially of the imaginative and 
the enthusiastic crusaders of the world, 
most of whom seem to reach this quiet old 
town of John Calvin sooner or later and 
most of whom struggle to write their 
names somehow on the walls. of this 
strange new structure pictured in our 
minds today whenever we hear the word 
Geneva. 

A plain American, trying to preserve 
his native integrity, can’t be in Geneva 
long without receiving some startling 
jolts. There are crusaders everywhere. 
Sometimes the simple American feels that 
either he or the crusaders are quite un- 
balanced. The passion for catch phrases 
thrives in Geneva abundantly. Citizens of 
the United States are on every hand. 
Many of them are themselves crusaders in 
behalf of the League of Nations. One of 
the favorite pastimes for many of these 
Americans, especially among the women, 
is to berate their own land. “I am 
ashamed of my country” is a favorite an- 
nouncement by not a few of the American 
supporters of the League. Among these 
same people there seems to be no anathema 
quite equal to the United States Senate. 
We are quite “old-fashioned” in America, 
“reactionary,” “obscurantist,” “stupid.” 
We are now in a place of “moral isola- 
tion,” wicked as it is “complete.” There 
is no hope for werld peace outside of the 
League of Nations, and that the United 
States is not a member of that organiza- 
tion is a “crime.” And yet I gathered the 
distinct impression that the persons most 
responsible for carrying on the work of the 
League are not over solicitous for our 
membership. Viscount Robert Cecil is 
quite of the opinion that our country is 
“too nationalistic” at present to become a 
member of the League. At the moment 
our membership in the League is desired 
by few, if any, of the persons responsible 
for the activities of that organization. 

Geneva has no doubt of the importance 
to her of the work going on within her 
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gates. She does everything she can to 
make Geneva attractive and profitable 
withal. The hotel-keepers, the tradesmen, 
street-car conductors, taxicab drivers, give 
one the impression of having taken special 
courses of instruction in service and 
kindly hospitality. Geneva, which meant 
no more than a bridge to Julius Cesar, 
and a place that permitted the burning of 
Gruet and Servetus, is today a gracious 
hostess, with her welcoming hand ex- 
tended to all the world. 

To most people of our day, Geneva 
means the League of Nations. And the 
League of Nations cannot be dismissed as 
a thing of no importance. True, it fails 
to appeal to the United States, to Russia, 
to Fascist Italy, and indeed to many 
thoughtful people in France, Great 
Britain, and elsewhere. While Germany 
was admitted in September, Brazil and 
Spain have withdrawn from the League. 
The great organization has failed in many 
major issues. Problems of the Pacific and 
of the reduction of armaments were 
settled at Washington; of reparations, in 
London and Paris; of security, at Lo- 
-arno; while various other interests have 
given rise to the Little Entente and to 
various special treaties. Business interests 
are just now attending to their own busi- 
ness directly in France, Belgium, Ger- 
many, without reference to the League. In 
spite of the League, the spirit of nation- 
alism throughout Europe seems as strong 
as ever. European hatreds and divisions 
of purpose, fears and suspicions, are mak- 
ing it quite impossible for the preparatory 
commission on the reduction of arma- 
ments to get anywhere in Geneva. It is 
difficult to escape the impression that one 
trouble is that the program of the League 
is too ambitious. Indeed, some of the lead- 
ing members of the League frankly con- 
fess that the League is undertaking too 
much. There are times when Geneva 
seems to think so, too. 

Let us list some of the tasks which the 
League has set for itself. The financial 
administration of the League is, of course, 
no small matter; but, that would be an 
indispensable part of the work of any in- 
ternational organization. The size of the 
works already begun is very great. ‘There 
is a division of the League devoted to 
legal questions, with a committee of ex- 
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perts concerned with the progressive codi- 
fication of international law. The Coun- 
cil is laboring, in co-operation with the 
Italian Government, toward the founda- 
tion and maintenance of an institute for 
the unification of private law. Other legal 
questions relate to the Permanent Court 
of International Justice, to the interpre- 
tation of the covenant, and to amend- 
ments to that instrument. The League is 
concerned with the reduction of arma- 
ments, with arbitration, security, and 
pacific settlement of international dis- 
putes, and with the private manufacture 
of arms. Indeed, the League issues a 
yearbook of general and statistical infor- 
mation regarding the armaments of the 
various countries and is planning to de- 
velop this yearbook to include industrial 
and economic resources capable of being 
utilized for war. Political questions with 
which the League has recently been faced 
relate to the frontier between Turkey and 
Iraq, to Memel, to the dispute between 
Bulgaria and Greece, to an incident which 
occurred on the Polish-Lithuanian fron- 
tier near Kernava, to the delimitation of 
the frontier between Greece and Turkey. 
The League is administering matters af- 
fecting the peoples in the Saar Valley, in 
the free city of Danzig, and in the terri- 
tory between Greece and Turkey. 

But these are only a beginning in any 
account of the enormous tasks blocked out 
and undertaken in Geneva by the diplo- 
mats this year of forty-eight States. Re- 
call the six committees of the Assembly. 
The first committee deals with legal and 
constitutional questions. In the seventh 
Assembly, meeting in September, this 
committee dealt with a report by the 
Council on proposals, declarations, and 
suggestions relative to the pacific settle- 
ment of international disputes; with arbi- 
tration, security, and the reduction of 
armaments. The second committee, deal- 
ing with technical organizations, had be- 
fore it the wind-up of the financial recon- 
struction of Austria and of Hungary, the 
work for the Greek and Bulgarian refu- 
gees, the calling of an international eco- 
nomic conference, not to mention com- 
munications and transit, international 
health, and intellectual co-operation. 
The third committee, concerned with the 
reduction of armaments, co-operated with 
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the first committee in the interest of the 
pacific settlement of international dis- 
putes and of arbitration, security, and the 
reduction of armaments. The fourth eom- 
mittee, concerned with the budget and 
financial questions, in addition to the 
finances of the League as such, dealt also 
with the budgets of the international labor 
organizations, and of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice. The fifth 
committee faces social and general ques- 
tions, such as the protection of women and 
children in the Near East, the traffic in 
noxious drugs, Russian and Armenian 
refugees. The sixth committee handles 
political questions. These are the com- 
mittees of the Assembly. 

Furthermore, simply to enumerate these 
committees gives no adequate picture of 
the labors undertaken by the League. 
There is the very thorny series of contro- 
versies over the protection of minorities 
in Constantinople and Western Thrace, of 
Moslems of Albanian origin in Greece, of 
minorities in Upper Silesia, Hungary, 
Lithuania, Rumania, Turkey. Then 
there is the still wider area of interests 
arising from the administration of man- 
dates in Iraq, Syria, Lebanon, Tan- 
ganyika, Ruanda-Urundi, and many other 
sections of the world. Then there are the 
technical organizations directly concerned 
this year with commercial arbitration, the 
simplification of customs formalities, eco- 
nomic crises and unemployment, unfair 
competition, double taxation, and tax eva- 
sion. Then, too, there is the work of pub- 
licity for the League, including instruc- 
tion to be given to young people on the 
work and aims of the League of Nations. 
The League is interesting itself in inter- 
national hydrography, the control of the 
liquor traffic in Africa, in air navigation, 
international municipal co-operation, the 
press. In short, as pointed out by Vis- 
count Cecil of Chelwood, the work of the 
Councii alone ranges from a dispute be- 
tween Greece and Bulgaria to the reform 
of the calendar, from traffic in opium to 
the provision of swimming baths for chil- 
dren. He and others were careful to re- 
mind the Assembly that the purposes of 
the League, under the terms of the Cove- 
nant, are to promote international co-oper- 
ation and to achieve international peace 
and security. Since these terms are 
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somewhat vague, opinions naturally differ 
as to the proper functions of the League. 
But not a few of the delegates to the As- 
sembly expressed to me their fears because 
of the drift from problems of international 
importance to those of a purely national 
character. Notwithstanding a prevailing 
impression that Geneva is an oasis of faith 
more or less surrounded by a desert of 
skepticism and inaction, there is a grow- 
ing feeling that an outstanding need of 
the moment is to define and restrict the 
work of the Council and Assembly to the 
purposes clearly within the sphere of the 
League. 
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But over all this sits Geneva, a bit 
anxious, it sometimes seems, that the 
League should keep going, and that with- 
in the walls of Geneva. And yet, there 
are Genevese who wish the League were 
elsewhere, who fear for the future of the 
civilization that is theirs. If the all-wise 
and imperial hotel concierge seems to 
smile considerately at the intense, nervous 
self-importance of some of the crusaders, 
Geneva ever maintains her dignity as a 
hostess, while the sunsets come and go, 
Ever and anon the mists arise, and there, 
some forty miles across the foothills, 
stands against the glories of Italian skies 
the everlasting purity that is Mont Blane. 


INDEBTEDNESS OF EUROPEAN NATIONS 
TO THE UNITED STATES 


By THEODORE E. BURTON 


Member of the United States Congress, of the American Debt Commission, and 
President of the American Peace Society 


HEN the United States entered the 

World War, in April, 1917, it was 
all important that financial relief should 
be extended to our Allies, whose resources 
were well-nigh exhausted. With this end 
in view, the Congress of the United States, 
by successive acts of legislation, authorized 
loans of ten billions of dollars to countries 
at war with the enemies of the United 
States. Near the close of the war, further 
acts were passed authorizing the sale of 
surplus material and an authorization of 
$100,000,000, to be advanced to needy 
peoples. Still further, a law was passed 
authorizing the sending of 5,000,000 bar- 
rels of flour to suffering countries of 
Europe. Under these respective statutes, 
the sum of $9,600,000,000 was advanced 
in cash, surplus supplies were sold to the 
value of about $600,000,000, and food- 
stuffs, etc., were provided of the value of 
$140,000,000, making in all approximately 
$10,340,000,000 advanced to our Allies. 
In addition, very large advances for relief 
were made by private benevolence and 
from the National Treasury, including a 
grant of $20,000,000 for famine-striken 
regions in Russia. Under these various 
acts, loans or advances were made to 
twenty nations. Of these, two are out of 


the picture—Armenia, which if it ever 
had a government does not have one now, 
received an advance of $12,000,000 and 


Russia of $192,000,000. The Russian 
Soviet Government repudiated this debt. 
Two other countries in the Western Hem- 
isphere were given amounts—Cuba $10,- 
000,000, which has been repaid, and Nica- 
ragua $166,000, most of which has been 
repaid. 

In addition, a law was passed granting 
a moratorium to Austria, to which coun- 
try about $24,000,000 had been lent. 
This extends to the year 1943. There is 
still a further debt, trivial in amount, of 
$26,000 for advances to the Republic of 
Liberia. 

A classification of these loans assumes 
very considerable importance, discriminat- 
ing between advances prior to the Armis- 
tice of November 11, 1918, and those after 
that date. Those prior to November, 
1918, were presumably for the prosecution 
of the war and were utilized largely for 
payment for munitions and war supplies. 
Those after November 11, 1918, were 
largely for rehabilitation, food, and relief. 
In February, 1922, an act was passed cre- 
ating what was called a World War For- 
eign Debt Commission, which was made 
up of the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. 
Mellon, chairman ; the Secretary of State, 
Mr. Hughes, and, later, Mr. Kellogg; the 
Secretary of Commerce, Mr. Hoover; also 
a member of the United States Senate and 
one from the House of Representatives. 
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To this Commission, later, three further 
members were added with a view to mak- 
ing it non-partisan. This Commission 
was authorized to enter into negotiations 
with the countries indebted to the United 
States and to make settlements, though 
the statute required the approval of their 
action first by the President and then by 
Congress. The Commission early adopted 
certain principles: 

1. That the principal sum of the in- 
debtedness must be paid. 

2. That all possible leniency be ex- 
tended to the debtor countries in the way 
of time for payment and rates of interest. 

3. That, in fixing rates of interest and 
early payments, discrimination should be 
made according to the capacity of the re- 
spective countries to pay. 

The first settlement and the most im- 
portant of all was made with Great Bri- 
tain in 1923, under which her indebted- 
ness, liquidated at $4,600,000,000 after 
computing interest and payments, was 
funded for a period of 62 years, the an- 
nual principal payment to begin with $23,- 
000,000 and the last payment, at the end 
of 62 years, to be $175,000,000. The 
interest for the first 10 years was fixed 
at 5 per cent; thereafter, 314 per cent; 
payments to be made semi-annually. 
There were certain conditions providing 
leniency in brief postponements of pay- 
ments and for the payment of installments 
of indebtedness in United States Bonds. 
These do not assume fundamental impor- 
tance. 

Soon after, a settlement was made with 
Finland for the comparatively small sum 
of approximately $9,000,000 on the same 
basis as that with Great Britain. 

Settlements have now been made by the 
Commission with all countries other than 
Armenia, Russia, Austria, and Liberia, 
with the exception, however, of Greece, 
the principal sum of whose obligations 
amounts to $15,000,000. The settlement 
with France, which was liquidated at $4,- 
025,000,000, has been approved by the 
President of the United States and by the 
House of Representatives, but awaits ac- 
tion by the Senate and, of course, by the 
French Government. The amounts as 
liquidated with the various countries are: 
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De ‘dia cay dawaand 2,042,000,000 
PD nas ceeneweces 417,780,000 
PRE Sckennetenaaue 178,560,000 
Czechoslovakia ...... 115,000,000 
PEE. Sdn asensaaas 44,590,000 
Jugoslavia ........06- 32,850,000 
RE: dsiedcdeceese 13,830,000 
ERE dcccrsceens 6,030,000 
BE ntetadenbaowee 5,775,000 
ee 1,939,000 


All the settlements have been made on 
a basis of 62 years in which to pay. In 
fixing these amounts interest and pay- 
ments are included. If the payments pro- 
vided are computed on a basis of 414 per 
cent, the usual rate paid by the United 
States on government bonds, the settle- 
ment with Italy stands out prominently. 
The total amount which Italy will be re- 
quired to pay, beginning with annual pay- 
ments of $5,000,000 per year, would ag- 
gregate only 26 per cent of the amount of 
her indebtedness over a period of 62 years 
—that is, on a basis of 414 per cent. 

To Belgium a concession was made in 
the way of distinction between the pre- 
Armistice and post-Armistice debt, the 
former amounting to $171,800,000 and 
the latter $276,000,000, including inter- 
est. The percentage of payments made by 
Great Britain on the basis named amounts 
to 81 per cent. 

The greatest degree of commendation 
is given to Great Britain in the United 
States because of the fact that she was the 
first to negotiate a settlement, and, fur- 
ther, because the payments thus far have 
been very promptly met, without utilizing 
any of the concessions provided in the 
agreement except the very natural privi- 
lege of payment of installments in bonds 
of the United States. 

The Commission made an _ elaborate 
study, in which they were aided by ex- 
perts of the State, Treasury, and Com- 
merce departments, of the ability of the 
respective countries to pay. It was con- 
cluded that, of all the larger countries, 
Italy, by reason of lack of natural re- 
sources and an inevitable balance of trade 
against her of a considerable amount, was 
entitled to the greatest degree of conces- 
sion. Regard was also had to the excep- 
tional sufferings of Belgium as well as 
France, though in the case of the latter 
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country it was considered that her wealth 
and prospective condition made payments 
possible on a larger scale if sufficient time 
were given and lenient terms in rates of 
interest were agreed upon. 

It should be borne in mind also, in the 
case of France, that of her indebtedness, 
$407,000,000 was for supplies, upon which 
there was a prior agreement that there 
should be 5 per cent interest, with pay- 
ment of the principal in 1929, and that a 
very considerabie share of the total indebt- 
edness is for advances made after the Arm- 
istice. Indeed, if the rate of interest 
paid by France on her domestic bonds 
were to be adopted, the total amount she 
is expected to pay would be barely greater 
than post-Armistice advances. 

In the case of other countries—Poland, 
Czecoslovakia, and those owing _ less 
amounts—it must be borne in mind that 
the advances made were after peace had 
been practically assured by the Armistice 
of November 11, 1918. In the adjust- 
ment with all these the earlier payments 
upon principal are small and the rate of 
interest in earlier years very low. 

The accusation has been made that 
America has been harsh regarding the 
terms of payment agreed upon. The fig- 
ures showing the very substantial con- 
cessions made go far to disprove this; but, 
in addition, it is well to state what is the 
public opinion in the United States in re- 
gard to this. Certain persons from Amer- 
ica, especially those visiting Europe, while 
few of them have advocated absolute can- 
cellation, have argued that greater leni- 
ency should have been shown in the debt 
settlements proposed by the Commission. 
These, however, represent but a very small 
body of public opinion in the United 
States. 

The following may be summarized as 
the principal reasons why payment should 
be insisted upon, always bearing in mind 
that all due leniency should be extended: 

1. International obligations to other 
governments, especially, have a certain de- 
gree of sanction—I may say of sacredness. 
No one can exaggerate the importance of 
international credit. The cancellation or 
repudiation of debts would create not 
merely confusion and distress in the finan- 
cial standing of nations and in their rela- 
tions to each other, but, what is quite as 
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dangerous, would seriously impair future 
development. In case of future wars or 
any great emergency, if these debts are 
not to be paid the extension of credit to 
the nations failing to meet their obliga- 
tions would be difficult if not impossible. 

2. The amounts advanced to foreign 
countries by the United States were pro- 
vided by loans obtained from the people, 
and that after an intensive campaign in 
which all classes were called upon. So 
far was this carried that in many in- 
stances committees were chosen and fixed 
the quota that each citizen should sub- 
scribe. Thus the advances were not made 
from an abundance of revenue, but by the 
action of the United States in becoming 
a borrower alike with her foreign debtors. 
The officials of the government in an im- 
portant sense may be regarded as trustees 
for the people who subscribed to these 
loans. 

3. In proportion to the amount of na- 
tional indebtedness and the burden of tax- 
ation existing before the war, the increase 
both of indebtedness and of taxation is 
greater in the United States than in al- 
most any other nation. Prior to our en- 
trance into the war, our total indebted- 
ness was barely $1,000,000,000; at one 
time it reached $25,000,000,000, and that 
as a result of our participation in the war 
and our loans to foreign countries. Na- 
tional taxation was extremely light, but 
has since become far greater, especially in 
the form of excess-profits taxes imposed 
during and for a time after the war, and 
income taxes. While the percentage of 
revenue applied to the payment of interest 
and debt charges is not so high as in other 
countries, it is in startling contrast to the 
conditions existing before the war. 

4, Again, is it not altogether probable 
that, in case of entire or partial cancella- 
tion, the resources which otherwise would 
be applied to debt payments would be 
utilized for the expansion of military and 
naval establishments, and thus create an 
ever-present threat of future conflict and 
destruction ? 

5. As the result of the war, the United 
States obtained no accessions of territory, 
and indemnities are strictly limited to 
certain damages which are now in process 
of settlement under a joint convention 
between the United States and Germany. 
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6. Reference has already been made to 
the fact that a considerable part of the 
advances from America were made after 
the actual close of war, and were for re- 
habilitation and the creation of new enter- 
prises rather than the prosecution of the 
war in time of great emergency. It must 
be stated that at the time these loans were 
made the legislation authorizing them and 
the popular expectation alike contem- 
plated payment. 

The United States was certainly not 
subjected to the same imminent dangers 
as her allies and large indemnities are not 
expected by her. It can assuredly be 
claimed for the United States that mo- 
tives of altruism and an earnest desire for 
the maintenance of liberty and justice 
were largely responsible for her participa- 
tion in the war. It is a prevalent notion 
that the United States gained greatly in 
wealth by reason of the war. The balance- 
sheet, setting forth on one side the profits 
on sales of supplies to foreign countries 
and on the other side the enormous expen- 
ses of the United States, due in a great 
measure to a lack of preparation entirely, 
disproves this idea. 

The present prosperity in the United 
States, which does not extend to all of the 
farming population and some other classes 
and is somewhat exaggerated, is due to 
progressive improvements inaugurated be- 
fore the beginning of the war, stimulated, 
of course, by it, but greatly accelerated 
by a rapid development in the last two 
decades or more, such as the increase of 
mass production, utilization of machinery, 
better business organization, more perfect 
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utilization of natural resources—in fine, 
the improvement has been principally due 
to the ingenuity and initiative of her 
people. 

It is earnestly hoped in the United 
States that a settlement with France may 
be concluded at an early date. The ques- 
tions involved have gone beyond the Com- 
mission and are now under consideration 
by Congress, where there does not seem to 
be a disposition to abate from the terms 
agreed upon by the Debt Commission with 
the duly authorized representatives of 
France. 

There is the most intense interest in the 
United States in the improvement of con- 
ditions in Europe. The point cannot be 
too strongly emphasized that the most ef- 
fective means for the payment of debts 
and the restoration of the economic life 
of the nations must depend upon the prog- 
ress of disarmament and the maintenance 
of peace. The burden of preparation for 
war demoralizes the finances of nations 
and spreads a withering blight everywhere. 

Every move now made by diplomacy or 
by any organization for peaceful relations 
between nations should meet with the ap- 
proval of those who look for a better fu- 
ture. There are certainly hopeful indica- 
tions. Movements for the codification and 
development of international law have 
awakened earnest attention in both hem- 
ispheres, and it may be said there never 
was a time when moral and intellectual 
forces were more aroused for the preven- 
tion of war and the establishment of a 
rule of justice and cooperation among na- 
tions. 


SAINT YVES D’ALVEYDRE 


By MICHAEL PYM 


f pei when esoteric cults and fancy 
religions are rife in the world, so that 
it is even possible for a not inconsiderable 
number of apparently normal people 
firmly to believe that within two years 
from now the spirit of Christ will rein- 
carnate in the body of a young Hindu, 
it may be not unprofitable to contemplate 
that enigmatic, almost unknown figure 
whose writings and teachings have pro- 
vided the basis of so much of modern 


“occult” thought. I refer, of course, to 
Saint Yves D’Alveydre, author of the 
“Mission des Juifs” and other works. 
Joseph Alexandre, son of Guillaume 
Alexandre St. Yves, was born in Paris, 
on March 26, 1842. It was a period of 
singular unrest in Europe. The echoes 
of the French Revolution still reverber- 
ated in men’s minds, and during his life- 
time Saint Yves was destined to see three 
other explosions—the abortive revolutions 
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of 1848 and 1905 and the war of 1870— 
which, after his death, were to culminate 
in the World War, the crumbling of three, 
if not four, empires, and the permanent 
shifting of the emphasis of Western civil- 
ization to the New World. 

Saint Yves appears to have been a diffi- 
cult child to handle, for it is recorded 
that at thirteen years of age he was sent 
to a reformatory at Mettray. It is pos- 
sible that, as so often happens, by a 
strange irony, in the families of alienists, 
he was mentally a little abnormal. In 
any case, he spent two years there, during 
which he came under the influence of M. 
de Metz, who first directed his attention 
to the works of Fabre D’Olivet, his ac- 
knowledged guide and master. 

At the end of his two years Saint Yves 
returned to college, whence he passed to 
the Naval School at Brest. He seems not 
to have found himself in complete agree- 
ment with the Second Empire, for in 
1864, when he was but twenty-two, he 
joined the group of revolutionaries who 
lived in such vocal retirement on the 
Island of Jersey. There he remained un- 
til 1870, when, war breaking out, he put 
aside all other considerations and joined 
the army. 

No particular distinction attended his 
service there, which was in one of the 
non-combatant arms. The advent of the 
Third Republic brought him, however, a 
minor post in the Ministry of the Inte- 
rior, not calculated to do much toward al- 
leviating his poverty, and about this time 
there is a coy hint regarding some sort 
of a libel spread about him by a vengeful 
woman, inspired, conventionally enough, 
by love and jealousy. But fate advanced 
to meet him. In 1878 he made the ac- 
quaintance of the Countess Keller, née 
Marie Leczynska, an extraordinary figure, 
destined to lift him from his former ob- 
security, and to provide him with rank, 
fortune, and fame. 

Saint Yves appears to have been a man 
of considerable personal fascination. He 


had, it is said, “des yeux magnetiseurs,” 
and his very eccentricities must have en- 
hanced his charm for the Countess, her- 
self a person of some individuality, to 
whom history accords the distinction of 
being the first woman in France to enamel 
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her face. The Slav temperament has al- 
ways been attracted by the fantastic, and 
Saint Yves was that most fantastic of all 
characters, a political mystic. He might, 
in fact, be termed the most brilliant ex- 
ponent of that “applied mysticism” which 
is the leitmotif of the careers of our Mrs, 
Besants and Mahatma Gandhis today. 

In any case, the Countess Keller mar- 
ried him, and the marriage brought him 
all that he could have dreamed of. 
Through her he claimed kinship with the 
royal lines of Europe, and with her aid 
prepared to storm the hitherto-closed 
doors of “society.” As a necessary pre- 
liminary to his entry into that influential 
circle which, to use the somewhat cryptic 
words of his biographer, Charles Bartel, 
“it was so greatly to his interest to attain,” 
the Countess purchased for him the papal 
marquisate of Alveydre. To those sour 
critics, among whom were probably some 
of the more earnest of his ex-revolution- 
ary friends, who criticised this lapse from 
pure democracy, it was explained that 
such decorations were no more than the 
evening clothes without which it would be 
difficult to appear at a formal dinner, and 
quite as indispensable ; but one is haunted 
by the suspicion that his title was by no 
means disagreeable to Saint Yves. With 
his wife and his marquisate he lived in 
what is described as “une retraite prin- 
ciére,” a small house in the Rue Vernet, 
where, it is said, he had a remarkable 
library, filled with his favorite books and 
the instruments of his mysterious work. 
It seems that Saint Yves was something 
of an inventor, and he may also have dab- 
bled a little in alchemy. 

Meanwhile he was able to publish his 
books, “La Mission des Ouvriers” and “La 
Mission des Souverains,” and by 1884, 
the last and most amazing of the trilogy, 
“La Mission des Juifs,” had reached its 
fourth edition. 

Saint Yves himself seems to have re- 
garded this work as the culminating point 
of his political and religious system. Per- 
haps D’Israeli’s words, which do not, how- 
ever, refer directly to Saint Yves’ book, 
best sum up the idea underlying it: “The 
Jews represent the Semitic principle; all 
that is spiritual in our nature. They are 
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the trustees of tradition and the conserva- 
tors of religion.”* 

This tradition to which D’Israeli al- 
ludes is supposed to be the secret doctrine 
for whose preservation Moses is said to 
have founded the Jewish nation. Accord- 
ing to Saint Yves and other writers, this 
tradition by no means originated with 
Moses. For centuries before him it had 
been concealed in various temples in the 
Himalayas and in Egypt, whence it was 
carried to Greece by Orpheus. Moses him- 
self was, as we know, a priest of Isis; 
and later, after his murder of a fellow 
Egyptian, appears to have received fur- 
ther instruction, if not direct inspiration, 
from Jethro, the Ethiopian, whose daugh- 
ter he subsequently married. The books 
of Moses are said to contain, under a veil 
of esoteric relation, the whole of his eso- 
teric teaching. 

So far, undoubtedly, Saint Yves fol- 
lowed directly in the footsteps of Fabre 
D’Olivet, whose translation of the Hebrew 
grammar, the first published in Europe, 
gave the key to this esoteric meaning of 
the Mosaic scriptures. But in his deduc- 
tions and in the general purport of his 
work he seems to differ radically from his 
master. 

Fabre D’Olivet’s life work, the sum of 
his thought, is most clearly expressed in 
his “Etat Social de ’ Homme,” translated 
into English under the title “Hermeneu- 
tic Interpretation of the Origin and So- 
cial State of Man.” In this book D’Olivet 
explains the history of mankind from the 
earliest dawn of civilization as a three- 
fold psychological evolution, correspond- 
ing to a similar physiological develop- 
ment. The three forces acting and re- 
acting upon man, and so shaping his his- 
tory, are termed destiny, will, and Provi- 
dence, corresponding to the animal, the 
emotional, and the intellectual stages of 
his physical evolution. In the light of 
the interplay and the successive domina- 
tion and opposition of these forces, 
D’Olivet revalues the meaning of history 
and suggests that the aim of human pro- 
gression is their ultimate harmonization. 
This, he feels, will more probably be 
achieved by the white race of the North 





* Life of Lord Charles Bentinck, pp. 406-497. 
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than by any other, though the evolution- 
ary process will necessarily be very long. 

There is nothing of this in Saint Yves’ 
point of view. Far from seeing the his- 
tory of the human race as an evolutionary 
process, scientifically and metaphysically 
speaking—a slow but definite progression 
upward, with all its concomitants of ebb 
and flow, mutation and discard—he takes 
it from what he himself terms the Judeo- 
Christian standpoint of a fall from grace 
and a long struggle to return to that fair 
state of original blessedness. The doc- 
trine of the fall, which has never been a 
fundamentally Aryan idea, does not enter 
into Fabre D’Olivet’s system, whereas it 
is explicit in that of Saint Yves, as a 
brief summary of his historical argument 
readily shows. 

According to this, one Ram, a Druid 
priest, revolting against the bloody ex- 
cesses of the priestesses, went into exile, 
taking with him a number of followers. 
Eventually, conquering as he went, he 
reached India, from whence he established 
a universal empire, based upon divine au- 
thority, vested in himself, which Saint 
Yves calls the Law of Ram and also the 
Law of the Lamb. For a time the millen- 
nium reigned. But, as in Persian thought 
we find Ormuzd and Ahriman in perpet- 
ual conflict, so, according to Saint Yves, 
we find the Law of Ram, or divine au- 
thority, constantly opposed by the Law 
of the Bull, or Nimrodism, typifying 
Force and purely political government. 
Thus, after the death of Ram, a schism 
arose, led by one of his family, the Prince 
Irshou, which resulted in the overthrow 
of Authority by Force. The faithful in- 
heritors of the Law of Ram, whom Saint 
Yves calls “Lamaites,” retired to the 
Himalayas, the temples of Egypt, and 
elsewhere, closed their doors, and the long 
fight began. 

To disentangle Saint Yves’ multifari- 
ous details would be an almost hopeless 
task. Suffice it to say that Babylon, Rome, 
and the inheritors of Rome today repre- 
sent the rule of Force, whereas through 
Moses the Jewish nation has inherited the 
Law of Authority, and its mission is to 
give this to the world and to assist in its 
political and religious reestablishment. 
Alluding to Christ, Saint Yves says, spe- 
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cifically, that he was trained and initiated 
for the purpose of completing the teach- 
ing of Moses and spreading it among the 
non-Jewish populations. In Saint Yves’ 
eyes, Judaism and Christianity must unite 
to form what he calls Judeo-Christianity, 
expressly for the establishment of this law, 
which necessarily overthrows all the mod- 
ern political and social systems. 

So much for the historical and propa- 
gandist section of the book. Up to this 
point it is nothing but an amusing, and 
rather wild, hodge-podge of theory and 
fantasy. When we reach the actual de- 
tails of the new governmental organiza- 
tion, however, we are confronted by some 
rather startling coincidences. 

How, then, is this Law of Authority to 
be administratively organized? Saint 
Yves expresses it as “government by syn- 
archy,” the latter word signifying, he 
states, the rule of principle. It is, of 
course, derived from the Greek roots Sev 
and aéxu, meaning literally “rule with,” 
by which is probably implied “rule by as- 
sembly.” The term is rather a bastard 
one, and it is a little surprising that Saint 
Yves did not use something a little more 
directly and more exactly expressive of 
his meaning, such as “synedrium.” 

This government by synarchy is trini- 
tarian in composition, civil and military 
power, or king and legislature, being in 
the ultimate analysis subordinate to Au- 
thority, vested in what seems to be a 
sacerdotal group composed of initiates, 
apparently priests. ‘The latter body, or 
council, is not elective, but self-perpetuat- 
ing. In other words, government by syn- 
archy resolves itself into theocracy, pure 
and simple. The group of initiates, says 
Saint Yves, would be given possession of 
the secrets of natural magic, and the like, 
now closely guarded in the East. 

It sounds all very Utopian, if rather de- 
pressing to the Western mind; but now 
we come upon a striking prediction, con- 
sidering the date at which the books were 
written, for in the Mission des Souverains 
Saint Yves outlines the plan for the Per- 
manent World Court, and, more interest- 
ing yet, in the Mission des Juifs, almost 
exactly that of the League of Nations. 
These two are to form the structure of 
the superstate he advocates, whose basis 
is the Mosaic tradition. The salient 


points of the latter plan, as he outlines 
it, are as follows: 
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1. Preambule: The peace of Christ can 
not be made by diplomats, soldiers, and 
belligerent powers only. In Europe and 
France these must remain in their proper 
places, while the Judeo-Christian peace 
is made by representatives of all the pow- 
ers duly qualified for that puropse. 

2. These representatives shall be drawn 
from the Judeo-Christian cults, including 
Freemasonry, the universities, and the 
economic syndicates. 

3. The European congress eo made up 
shall choose for its deliberations the capi- 
tal of a small power, as centrally situated 
as possible. 

4. There are provisions for solemn 
opening of the sessions. 

5. Daily reports in extenso, to be trans- 
mitted by telegraph to every country. 

6. All litigious questions, such as the 
reconstruction of Poland, Alsace-Lorraine, 
etc., shall be remitted to the decision of 
this “plenary assembly of all the Judeo- 
Christian nations, each of which shall 
have equal vote—that is, one in each coun- 
al” 

?. International European law shall be 
constituted in a general government, 
above the executive force, with three pow- 
ers, social, permanent, and armed sanc- 
tions for the small powers, paid for by 
the whole of Europe. 

8. Then disarmament of the great pow- 
ers may begin, leaving only the necessary 
minimum for colonial and internal police. 
This agreement is to be signed in advance 
by the reigning heads of Europe, possibly 
constrained to it by a dictator after a war. 
When this organization is working, the 
reconstruction of ancient African and 
Asiatic nations may be undertaken, the 
rebuilding of Jerusalem, with the help of 
all the Judeo-Christian peoples, and the 
reconstruction of the Jewish kingdom, 
which shall extend to the mouth of the 
Euphrates. 

At the time the Mission des Juifs was 
written, which Saint Yves himself states 
to have been in 1862, the author envis- 
aged Prince Bismarck as the possible Dic- 
tator of Europe by force of arms—a pre- 
diction which was, it will be remembered, 
very nearly accomplished through the 
wars of 1864 and 1870. 

That considerable interest was aroused 
by the “Mission des Juifs” seems indi- 
cated by the fact that about 1884 or 1885 
Saint Yves was presented to the President 
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of the Republic by his friend, Senator 
Milhet-Fontarabie. Following this he 
was visited by a strange Hindu, described 
as a “pandit-guru,” the literal translation 
of which would be “priest-professor,” who 
told him that his book had been read with 
much satisfaction in India and who 
stayed with him for some time in order 
to “complete his initiation.” This pandit 
is said to have taught Saint Yves an an- 
cient tongue, hitherto unknown to white 
men, called Vattan. Just who this pandit 
was or what he represented is slightly 
mysterious, but Vattan appears to be one 
of the three or four root languages of 
Southern India. It was in Southern In- 
dia that the cults of Rama and of Krishna 
originated at about the same time, toward 
the end of the eleventh century, the 
former having been founded by Rama- 
nuja, whose headquarters were situated 
in the Temple of Yadavagiri, Mysore. 
This Rama had, of course, very little con- 
nection with the principal personage of 
the Ramayana, with whom Saint Yves 
appears to have confused him. But, from 
the historical point of view, the latter was 
perhaps too enthusiastic a doctrinaire to 
be entirely reliable as to his facts. 

The pandit, however, inspired him to 
add a fourth book to his series, the “Mis- 
ston des Indes,” which had a curious fate. 
It was printed and ready for issue when 
the author received a message to the effect 
that the time for its publication was un- 
propitious. Drastically enough, he de- 
stroyed every copy save one, which was 
found among his belongings after his 
death, in 1909. 

With the close of the 19th century 
Saint Yves’ fortunes turned again. He 
died at Versailles on February 5, 1909, 
quite poor and a widower. 

Some curious questions remain to be 
solved in connection with his works. Ac- 
cording to Saint Yves’ own statements, 
all three books of his famous trilogy were 
written between 1862 and 1864, though 
they were not published until much later. 
Of their kind, they are monumental. The 
Missions des Juifs alone comprises nearly 
a thousand pages of print. But in 1862 
Saint Yves was only twenty, and it is 
difficult to see how a youth of twenty 
could have written three such volumes in 
two years. Even if he were a genius, cap- 
able of the most extraordinary feats of 
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physical endurance and energy, how could 
he have had time to collect his material 
in the interval between 15, when he first 
studied Fabre D’Olivet, and 20? It is 
true that he was accused of plagiarism 
from his master; but there exists a 
pamphlet defending him against this 
charge, published by the Isis branch of the 
French Theosophical Society, in which it 
is claimed that Saint Yves’ “original re- 
searches in many languages” carried him 
much further than D’Olivet, and brought 
him nearer to the truth. 

Saint Yves himself, at the end of the 
Mission des Juifs, refers to his “initia- 
tion” at the age of 19, though he does 
not say into what. In fact, in other parts 
of the book he disclaims membership in 
any group or association. But many of 
his statements about himself are some- 
what difficult to follow, as, for instance, 
when he states in the preface that though 
he has not a drop of Jewish blood in his 
veins, yet he is one of them. 

The conception of Judeo-Christianity as 
the keystone and principal factor in the 
making of a new world-state was not, it 
must be noted, unknown to thinking men 
of Saint Yves’ time. D/’Israeli, in his 
preface to “Coningsby,” written in 1849, 
utters the following significant words: 
“The church is a sacred corporation for 
the promulgation and maintenance in Eu- 
rope of certain Asian principles which, 
although local in their birth, are of divine 
origin and of universal and eternal appli- 
cation. In asserting the paramount char- 
acter of the ecclesiastical polity and the 
majesty of the theocratic principle, it be- 
came necessary to ascend to the origin of 
the Christian church, and to meet, in a 
spirit worthy of a critical and compara- 
tively enlightened age, the position of 
that race who were the founders of Chris- 
tianity. The Jews were looked 
upon in the middle ages as an accursed 
race, the enemies of God and man, the 
especial foes of Christianity. No one, in 
those days, paused to reflect that Chris- 
tianity was founded by the Jews; that its 
divine author in his human capacity was 
a descendant of King David; that his 
doctrines avowedly were the completion, 
and not the change, of Judaism.” 

This doctrine of the theocratic princi- 
ple in government was also enunciated by 
Moses Hess in 1864, and the Mosaic tra- 
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dition is to be found among the Rosicru- 
cians and various so-called “occult” so- 
cieties of the period. 

In order, however, to bring the Aryan 
history and philosophy into line with Mo- 
saicism, Saint Yves was obliged to do 
considerable violence to the former. Both 
in his statements and in his interpreta- 
tions he is singularly inaccurate. It is 
possible, of course, that he found some 
of his sources in Southern India, where 
Dravidian and Pheenician influences have 
had an inevitable, if unconscious, effect 
upon the purity of the original Aryan con- 
ceptions. Whatever the reason, the fact 
remains that one of the essential differ- 
ences between the Aryan and the non- 
Aryan mentality lies precisely in this ques- 
tion of the theocratic principle in govern- 
ment. 

Among the first white conquerors of 
India the king, qua king, as well as the 
head of the family, qua head of the fam- 
ily, was priest, whereas it is among the 
non-Aryan races that the high priest, qua 
high priest, is head of the state—a very 
real distinction. 

For years the basis of internal dissen- 
sions among the Aryans, which culmi- 
nated in wars, lay in the attempt of a 
priestly caste, which came into being 
some time after the conquest, to usurp the 
position and privileges of rulership per- 
taining to the kshattrya, or warrior class, 
and to take precedence of the latter. The 
priests won, probably after the Aryan 
blood had become weakened by that of 
darker races; but traces of this dispute 
still exist, especially among the Rajputs, 
who claim the purest Aryan descent. 

How fundamental a part of the Aryan 
mentality this feeling is may be illus- 
trated, again, by the fact that in England, 
under Henry VIII and under Elizabeth, 
the same attempt at usurpation of the 
royal prerogative led to the break with 
the Church of Rome. It will be remem- 
bered that the supremacy of the Pope was 
the one concession Elizabeth, who was no 
Calvinist and had little sympathy with 
Protestantism as we know it, could not 
and dared not make throughout all her 
long negotiations; and to this day the 
same sentiment is strong among the Eng- 
lish people. 

It would seem as though all evidence 
goes to prove that the theocratic idea is 
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peculiar to peoples of non-Aryan origin, 
whose religious attitude, as Leon Simon 
so clearly expresses it, is national rather 
than individual. 

How much selection among the facts 
of history has to be done by those who 
adopt the Mosaic tradition, as set forth in 
the Mission des Jutfs, is rather amusingly 
shown by a naive remark on the part of 
Edmond Schure, whose books are largely 
based on those of Saint Yves. Writing in 
L’Evolution Divine, he explains that he 
says nothing about Buddha because he 
does not belong to the scheme of things, 
so to speak. Buddha, a prince of pure 
Aryan descent, led a revolt against the 
priesthood, and in pure Buddhism, an in- 
tensely individual faith, no such caste ex- 
ists. 

Whether there is anything to be said 
for the implications of the term “Judeo- 
Christianity,” and the claim that Jesus 
intended to complete and spread the Mo- 
saic teachings, is also a question. Cer- 
tainly no justification for such a state- 
ment can be found either in the words 
of Christ or in his teachings. If, as is 
often claimed, he was a member of the 
Essenian sect, then his teaching was, if 
Renan’s statement regarding the Essenes 
has any foundation, of Buddhist origin. 
Undoubtedly, wherever it was most novel 
to the Jews, it approached very closely to 
the doctrines of Buddha—a fact of which 
the Sermon on the Mount affords the most 
striking example. But, fascinating as a 
discussion of this subject may be, it is 
hardly within the purview of the present 
article. 

Of the value of Saint Yves’ work to 
the modern political student there can be 
little doubt, for in it he will find, as I 
have tried to show, theories and systems 
which are now the subject of hot debate 
from one end of the world to the other. 
For those who are interested in the reli- 
gio-occult developments of the day, Saint 
Yves’ influence cannot be overlooked. It 
seems to pervade such groups as the Theo- 
sophical Society to a remarkable extent. 

Above all, it throws a dramatic search- 
light upon what was passing in the minds 
of men during that amazing period be- 
tween 1840 and 1890, when a current was 
set going whose direct results we are noW 
witnessing on the one hand in Russia and 
on the other in the attempt at a federation 
of the States of Europe. 
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THE PAN-EUROPEAN IDEA 


By ADOLPH E. MEYER 


IEWED historically, the idea of a 

federated Europe is by no mean en- 
tirely new. Fundamentally, the germ of 
such notion is, of course, contained in the 
hopes and aspirations of the Roman 
Cesars, the Catholic Theocracy, the Holy 
Roman Empire, and Napoleon. True it 
is, to be sure, that all of these various 
ambitions differ considerably among 
themselves. The aims, scopes, methods, 
and results of no two of them are exactly 
alike. And yet, whatever their prominent 
discrepancies, they are, nevertheless, all 
characterized by at least one common ele- 
ment: They sought to impress upon a 
more or less loosely connected union of 
European nations a centralized governing 
authority. Superimposed by force and en- 
tirely oblivious of the rights of minorities, 
such central authority, in the attempt to 
crush dissenting nationalities, soon be- 
came disagreeably despotic, and in the 
ordinary course of events usually turned 
out to be the weaver of its own death 
shroud. 

When the Italian ex-premier, Francesco 
Nitti, in his new book, “Peace,” and more 
recently Chauncey Depew, on the occasion 
of his birthday, optimistically referred to 
the United States of Europe, neither of 
them, the present writer feels certain, had 
in mind this antiquated type of European 
centralization. Both of them were think- 
ing rather of a government patterned 
somewhat upon the plan of the United 
States of America, in which state and 
federal powers are defined and differen- 
tiated. The United States of Europe, ac- 
cordingly, would be a federation of States 
in which matters of general European in- 
terest and concern would be subject to 
central or federal control, whereas ques- 
tions merely national in scope would be 
left to the jurisdiction of the particular 
nation involved. 

While it is undoubtedly true that by far 
the greater part of the various plans aim- 
ing to establish a European confederation 
have in the past been theoretical rather 
than practical, nevertheless the funda- 
mental purpose behind most of these 
plans seems no longer to be merely a 


Utopian dream. Not only is the rank and 
file of the so-called pan-Europeans daily 
increasing, but definite steps have actually 
been undertaken to bring about the even- 
tual establishment of the United States 
of Europe. 

In the first place, several societies have 
been organized throughout Europe with 
the avowed and ostensible purpose of dis- 
seminating propaganda in the interests of 
the proposed confederation. Of such or- 
ganizations the Pan European Union, 
with headquarters at Vienna, is probably 
the most influential. 

The first public pronouncement suggest- 
ing the establishment of a European con- 
federation was probably made by the 
French ex-Premier, Herriot, during his 
incumbency in office. The Frenchman’s 
suggestion, it is worthy of note, was soon 
to receive the eulogistic endorsement of 
Stresemann, Germany’s Minister of For- 
eign Affairs at that time. The fact that 
these two more or less practical statesmen 
expressed a favorable attitude towards the 
idea of a united Europe not only augurs 
well for the future, but also is actual proof 
that supporters of the proposed project are 
to be found not alone among the academic 
theorists. The statements of Herriot and 
Stresemann sounded a tremendous tocsin 
throughout Europe and served to focus at- 
tention upon the pan-European idea as 
nothing had heretofore. Very likely the 
most important step yet to be undertaken 
by the protagonists of the United States 
of Europe is the convocation of the first 
pan-European congress scheduled for the 
present year. Undoubtedly this conven- 
tion will do much to bring the various 
purposes of the pan-Europeans into a 
somewhat clearer light. 

That the various European nations 
must in time reach some kind of definite 
understanding based upon principles more 
satisfactory than those underlying secret 
treaties and military or commercial alli- 
ances seems to be the opinion of many of 
Europe’s foremost thinkers. Continuance 
of Europe’s traditional politics, it is be- 
lieved, will in the end result in another 
war, with consequences infinitely more 
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direful and catastrophic than those follow- 
ing in the wake of the last European con- 
flict. The necessity, moreover, of being 
prepared for such a struggle entails a tre- 
mendous economic burden which even a 
successful war could hardly be expected to 
compensate. Adequate proof of this as- 
sertion is the present financial plight of 
the victorious Allies. 

It is, furthermore, pointed out by care- 
ful students of European affairs that the 
more Europe is inclined to cling to its 
old ways, the more dependent it will be- 
come upon other continents. Especially in 
an economic sense does this contention 
seem to be significant. While the present 
writer is not prepared to accept the sinis- 
ter prediction which presumes to prophesy 
the eventual destruction of the European 
peoples, yet in the event of their adherence 
to their traditional policies, there seems 
to be much cause indeed for serious con- 
cern. 

What is especially worthy of notice with 
regard to the pan-European movement is 
the fact that a definite program has been 
set up. In other words, the realization 
has finally dawned that wishes alone, de- 
sirable as these may often be, are after 
all only beggars on horseback, and that 
to bring about a European confederation 
a great deal of definite action becomes 
necessary. What is probably the clearest 
as well as concisest statement of purposes 
yet set forth is that formulated by the 
Pan European Union. This organization 
sees in the proposed establishment of the 
European United States (1) a preventive 
against war, (2) a way towards eventual 
disarmament, (3) the promulgation of a 
European Monroe Doctrine, (4) the neu- 
tralization of Europe in the event of a war 
involving other continents or geographical 
groups, (5) a means of assuring Europe 
of its power to compete economically with 
foreign interests, (6) an effective weapon 
to combat the spread of disgruntled 
radicalism. 

Incidentally, it should be pointed out 
that the Pan European Union is a staunch 
opponent of Bolshevism. Moreover, like 
the United States of America, the United 
States of Europe would guarantee to the 
various component States a certain meas- 
ure of local freedom. This respect for in- 
dividual nationalities is refreshingly dif- 
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ferent from the older idea of European 
centralization, based upon conquest and 
operated by force. 

Opposed to the plan of a federated 
Europe are many factors. There are, in 
the first place, the multifarious influences 
of nationalism, ranging all the way from 
a mild and salutary patriotism to crass 
and selfish chauvinism. The doctrines of 
communism, too, are in sharp conflict 
with the ideals of a federated Europe, 
since the latter type of government would 
not disestablish private ownership nor 
abolish capitalism. A certain measure of 
opposition is also to be expected on the 
part of the various military organizations, 
since the creation of a united Europe 
would, of course, obviate the necessity for 
any considerable soldiery. The most 
powerful and stubborn, and perhaps also 
the most dangerous, resistance is, how- 
ever, to be expected on the part of those 
industrialists who are now deriving the 
major share of their profits by the pro- 
tecting grace of a beneficent tariff. The 
federative character of pan-Europe would 
wipe out existing customs lines, and thus 
make the sale of goods dependent upon 
their inherent quality and lowness of price 
rather than upon favorable tariff protec- 
tion. 

Of this quartet of factors tending to op- 
pose the establishment of a federal union 
of European States, communism and 
militarism, although undoubtedly formid- 
able obstacles, are, nevertheless, not insur- 
mountable. They are probably the 
weakest links in the chain of opposition. 
Nationalism is a more dangerous foe, since 
its appeal is to man’s deep-rooted instincts 
and emotions. Without a doubt, much 
time and energy will have to be consumed 
before national prejudices are finally set 
aside. However, the ulcer of nationalism 
is not so bad that it cannot be removed. 
The United States of America is brilliant 
testimony of the fact that a people may be 
heterogeneous in composition and yet 
possess common purposes and ideals. The 
little Alpine Republic of Switzerland ex- 
emplifies an important exception to the 
time-honored contention that differences 
in language and religion, and even in 
race, are perforce a barrier to concerted 
action. 
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The strongest and most indomitable of 
the several opponents of the idea of a fed- 
eralized Europe are without doubt the in- 
dustrialists, who, in this particular case 
at least, have much to lose and little or 
nothing to gain. Facing econemic dis- 
aster through the eventual inauguration of 
free trade among the various European 
nations, this group may be expected to 
fight a grim and desperate battle against 
pan-Europe. Before they relinquish any 
of their present material prosperity, the 
industrialists will bring into play every 
atom of their untold resources, which, it 
cannot be gainsaid, are considerable. 

Aided, moreover, by their almost un- 
limited economic power, the industrialists 
are intrenched in a decidedly strategic 
position and wield powerfully effective 
weapons. What this group may be ex- 
pected to do in order to retain their pres- 
ent advantages has been ably depicted by 
Dr. Richard Calergi, one of the most ca- 
pable spokesmen of the new European 
idea. “They will,” he thinks, “buy the 
newspapers and draw them into the service 
of their struggle; they will command 
books and articles written by economists, 
who will seek to prove that free trade 
among the nations of Europe portends the 
doom of Europe; they will attempt to ex- 
cite England against the idea of a pan- 
European union ; they will support nation- 
alists and militarists and speak about 
‘national honor.’ ” ‘ 

Besides these various impediments in- 
terfering with the organization of the 
United States of Europe, at least three 
further perplexing problems must be at- 
tacked and solved before any real progress 
can be made. It will be necessary, in the 
first place, to determine satisfactorily the 
relationship of Great Britain to any forth- 
coming European confederation. The 
same question will also have to be settled 
with regard to Russia. And, finally, the 
matter of the numerous European colonies 
lying outside of Europe must receive con- 
sideration. 

Concerning the problem of England, 
the proponents of the pan-European idea 
are at present, so to say, divided into two 
camps. There are those who favor the in- 
clusion of Great Britain in the United 
States of Europe. There are also those 
who strenuously object to such inclusion. 
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The former group cannot conceive of a 
United States of Europe without England. 
For them England is geographically an 
important part of the European continent. 
Racially, culturally, and historically, the 
island kingdom has much in common with 
the European mainland. Furthermore, it 
is pointed out that England is a nation 
rich and powerful, capable of bestowing 
upon any contemplated European federa- 
tion that all-important and necessary 
touch of prestige and dignity which in 
the event of the exclusion of Great Britain 
would be conspicuously lacking. Those 
objecting to the admission of Great Brit- 
ain to the pan-European federation, 
while admitting the force and significance 
of all these arguments, nevertheless point 
to some very practical reasons for th2ir 
standpoint. They perceive in the British 
realm an empire so vast and so scattered 
that in truth the sun has been said never 
to set upon British domain. Considered 
from the point of view of square miles and 
number of population, the British realm 
would be larger than the rest of Europe, 
exclusive of Russia. Such an enormous 
intercontinental world can hardly be 
thought of as European. 

It is, furthermore, contended that many 
of the special problems presented by these 
component parts of the British Empire are 
peculiarly non-European, and that in the 
interest of European solidarity and homo- 
geneity such extra-European problems 
should, if possible, be avoided. More- 
over, the opponents of English member- 
ship in the United States of Europe have 
pointed out that in the Pan-American 
Union this vexatious British problem has 
been given consideration, and that it has 
been solved by the non-admission of 
Canada to the Union. While the Pan- 
American Union is not exactly analogous 
to the United States of Europe, neverthe- 
less the argument affecting Canada seems 
fairly appropriate in the case of England. 
However, whether in the long run Eng- 
land is included or not in any eventual 
European federal organization, both fac- 
tions seem to agree that in the event of 
exclusion it will be necessary, for numer- 
ous practical reasons, to give England 
specific guarantees and assurances. In 
other words, in the interests of the United 
State of Europe, it will be absolutely es- 
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sential to work with rather than against 
England. 

Concerning the relationship of Russia 
to a federation of European States, the 
problem is somewhat simpler than in the 
case of the British Isles. As a matter of 
fact, as long as Sovietism is the estab- 
lished form of Russian government, no 
real problem whatsoever exists. Acting 
upon principles as it now conceives them, 
the Soviet régime could hardly be expected 
to link itself with a group of nations 
fundamentally opposed to the tenets of 
communism. Moreover, since federal 
Europe would certainly not favor the ex- 
termination of capitalism, Russia would 
thus find another vital reason for the re- 
fusal of its active participation in the new 
Europe. It is also frequently asserted 
that the future of Russia lies to the east 
rather than to the west. In other words, 
the policy of Europeanizing Russia ini- 
tiated by Peter the Great will in time be 
entirely abandoned. Industrially and so- 
cially, Russian interests will thus be 
stressed in the East. 

However, although the exclusion of 
Russia in the United States of Europe 
seems to be mutually desired both by 
Russia itself and the adherents of the pan- 
European idea, nevertheless, as in the case 
of England, it will be necessary for the 
European union to assume an amicable 
and co-operative attitude toward the 
former subjects of the Czar. 

With regard to the matter of European 
colonies outside of Europe, the question 
naturally arises whether or not such col- 
onies should be included in any European 
federal organization. Those opposed to 
such inclusion advance very much the 
same arguments as in the case of Great 
Britain, viz, that the colonies are outside 
of Europe, that their size is too great, that 
they would tend to stir up unnecessary 
difficulties, and that they would disturb 
European harmony. The Pan European 
Union, however, sees the problem in a 
somewhat different light. Pointing out 
that most of the European colonies are 
situated in Africa, and that they are not 
scattered all over the globe, as in the case 
of England, this society is inclined to 
favor their admission to federal Europe. 
Such colonies, it is asserted, might be ad- 
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mitted to the European union as full- 
fledged States, as Territories, or as. local 
self-governing units. The membership of 
the colonies in the European confedera- 
tion is defended especially on the ground 
of industrial and economic necessity for 
Europe. 

Whether or not the idea of a confedera- 
tion of European States will ever be real- 
ized, no one can accurately foretell. Cer- 
tainly it represent a magnificent aspira- 
tion—a world-hope as well as a European 
hope. It will be the forerunner of perma- 
nent peace, the undisputed birthright of 
every human being. To be sure, there 
are the skeptics, who would remind us 
that the spirit may be willing, but that 
the human flesh is ever weak. To them, 
all that we can say is that the same dif- 
ficulties beset our own American fore- 
fathers in their struggles for an American 
Union, and that, furthermore, even within 
memory of living man, the unification of 
Italy and the liberation of Ireland, once 
phantastic dreams, have become reality. 
In the words of Ex-Premier Nitti, “Times 
are changing. Some things are 
happening today which in the days of my 
youth would have been relegated to the 
Arabian Nights fairy-tale class. ; 
French, Italian, German unity is proof 
that even hatreds and passions that domi- 
nated for centuries and that seemed un- 
conquerable may be dissolved and washed 
away.” 


THE REVOLUTION IN POLAND 


By H. CH. G. F. VAN DER MANDERE, 
General Secretary Netherlands League of 
Nations and Peace Society 


FE HE observations made in the June 

number of this organ with reference 
to the revolution in Poland require sup- 
plementing somewhat here and there, in 
order to obtain a more complete insight 
of the external and internal relations of 
the Polish Kingdom, restored since 1918 
to its independence. 

Independent Poland was, at the end of 
the eighteenth century, divided, by three 
partitions, between Prussia, Austria, and 
Russia; but, despite the fact of these par- 
titions, politically and economically, hav- 
ing taken place with refined cruelty, the 
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three dominating countries did not suc- 
ceed in the century and a quarter in kill- 
ing the national sentiment of Poland. It 
seems, therefore, permissible to point out 
that the restoration of Polish independ- 
ence must not be regarded exclusively, 
perhaps not even chiefly, as the righting 
of a historical wrong. It must be regarded 
especially as a political economic necessity, 
for the restoration in Europe of relations 
which had been wrongfully broken. 

Russia indeed, arisen in the course of 
the eighteenth century, has not hitherto 
been able to divest itself of its typical 
Eastern cachet. Owing to its annexation 
of a part of Poland, Russia acquired its 
share in direct European politics, becom- 
ing one of the great European powers, 
with all the inevitable appurtenances of 
such. Not small, therefore, is the number 
of those who, in the restoration of Po- 
land’s independence, perceive that Poland 
must serve at one and the same time to 
separate and to bind eastern and western 
Europe. To separate in order to prevent 
too elementary conflicts; to bind in order 
to insure co-operation, especially in eco- 
nomic matters. 

It follows directly thence that Poland’s 
position, both geographically and politi- 
cally, is an extremely difficult one. Nor 
should it be lost sight of in this connec- 
tion that Poland can only in the south, 
where she needs them least, lay claim to 
natural frontiers. To the south, Poland is 
bounded by Czechoslovakia and Ru- 
mania, two States with whom she lives in 
perfect harmony and from whom no at- 
tempt to assail Polish independence need 
be expected. But to the east, towards 
Russia, and to the west, towards Germany, 
the frontiers are quite open, artificial and 
absolutely unprotected. 

The hostile attitude frequently taken 
by Germany towards Poland has been at- 
tributed solely to the fact that the League 
of Nations Council awarded half of 
Upper Silesia, with rich coal mines, to 
Poland. The German grievance is, how- 
ever, rooted in the whole Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, in so far as the latter again re- 
stores to the old rightful Polish owner 
regions which Prussia appropriated hardly 
a century ago in a perfectly unlawful man- 
ner. In which connection it should not 
be forgotten that President Wilson 
pleaded for independent Poland a free 
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outlet to the sea, whereas only the use of 
Dantzig, raised to a free town, has been 
allotted to Poland—this, too, in a manner 
far less liberal than the peace treaty had 
intended. 

The difficulties experienced by Poland 
with Russia have been attributed solely to 
territorial causes, whereas the cause is far 
more likely to lie in the fact that Russia 
sees no chance of carrying bolshevism 
through Poland to the rest of western 
Europe. Vilna is undoubtedly a bone of 
contention, dividing Poland and the adja- 
cent Lithuania, so closely allied in history. 
A Polish general, shortly after the Rus- 
sians had evacuated Vilna, occupied this 
town, thereby depriving Lithuania of 
Vilna, to whom, however, it did not 
ethnographically belong. It is, neverthe- 
less, a misconception to assume that Po- 
land thereby acted in opposition to a 
recommendation of the Council of the 
League of Nations. The latter had merely 
requested both parties to refrain from tak- 
ing active steps. It must be admitted that 
Poland did not act in accordance there- 
with. The Council of the League of 
Nations did not, however, pronounce a 
decision with regard to the awarding of 
Vilna until 1925, and this decision fully 
confirmed the Polish claims. One should 
not, moreover, lose sight of the fact that 
Lithuania had already indemnified itself 
in anticipation, at least quite as unlaw- 
fully, by taking possession of Memel, 
which was indeed protected by the Treaty 
of Versailles. 

It is quite comprehensible that the 
casual observer, traveling in Poland and 
perceiving the fairly large military force 
under arms there, should suspect the 
country of an aggressive foreign policy. 
Nothing is less true. Poland lies to the 
east and the west, towards Russia and 
Germany, respectively, absolutely open. 
It is not afraid of the attack of one of 
these powers. In 1920 Russia tried such 
an attack. The Red army penetrated to 
the walls of Warsaw, which does not lie 
so many hours’ march from the present 
Prussian frontier. The Poles, thanks to 
the technical aid of a French delegation, 
were enabled to parry the blow, which 
would otherwise have affected the whole of 
Europe. In front of Warsaw, Russia was 
checked and shortly afterwards forced to 
retire across her own frontiers. 
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On March 17, 1921, the Treaty of Riga 
was concluded, definitively regulating the 
frontier between Russia and Poland and 
establishing their mutual relations. These 
relations, though by no means of a 
friendly nature, are at all events good, 
and the visit lately paid by the Russian 
National Commissary to Warsaw fur- 
nished proof thereof. 

Indeed anyone familiar with the eco- 
nomic situation of Poland must at once 
admit that there can be no advantage 
whatsoever for this country in aggressive 
action towards foreign countries. In order 
to restore its shaken credit and to de- 
velop its industries, Poland needs, per- 
haps more than any other country in 
Europe, the confidence of the financial 
world. It must rehabilitate itself, finan- 
cially and economically, and any war, 
even if such were to be waged so-called 
successfully, would not indeed tend 
thereto. Poland’s policy has not, there- 
fore, hitherto been aggressive. 

Scarcely had Poland become independ- 
ent when she saw herself surrounded by 
enemies. In the extreme east by the 
Ukraine, who tried to rob her of Lvov; 
further, at nearly every vulnerable point 
of her frontiers, by natural foes, who 
grudged her independence. Poland 
naturally resisted this, waging the difficult 
fight with skill, and anyone hearing nowa- 
days how the Polish women—yea, even the 
Polish children—thereby offered resis- 
tance, cannot, despite all his pacifistic in- 
clinations, have anything but respect for 
all these people, who did what they con- 
ceived to be their duty. 

Poland, however, raised no objections in 
1925, when the Treaty of Locarno was 
about to be concluded, as it, perhaps, 
might have done. Paris was closely allied 
to Poland, and had the latter wished to 
see this special alliance retained, it may be 
that nothing would have come of France’s 
adhesion to Locarno. However much Po- 
land may have desired a permanent seat in 
the Council of the League of Nations, she, 
in contrast with Brazil and also, to some 
extent, with Spain, did nothing to hinder 
the work of the Council. 

Is it surprising that a country like Po- 
land—devastated for the most part during 
the war, built up on three economic sys- 
tems which were imposed on it by the 
three former dominating powers, afflicted 
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by financial and economic difficulties— 
should find itself in anything but a flour- 
ishing state? The Polish mark, the origi- 
nal currency, speedily dropped to the level 
of the Austrian crown and the German 
mark. 

Minister-President Grabski introduced 
in 1924 and 1925 the new currency unit, 
the zloty, thanks to which the financial 
equilibrium was soon restored. But bad 
harvests, internal difficulties, and, last but 
not least, the tariff war entered upon with 
Germany made a bad situation worse. 
Hence the serious unemployment prevail- 
ing in Poland, the constant urging to 
economy in the state budget, and also the 
question arising as to whether the large 
army needed by Poland for its political in- 
dependence is not meanwhile the cause of 
its economic ruin. One moves here, how- 
ever, in a vicious circle. Poland needs 
money for its restoration; the foreign 
markets will not trust Poland until it has 
restored itself. 

In this light Pilsudski’s undoubtedly 
revolutionary attack must be viewed. 
Pilsudski saw the State being governed by 
incompetents and was unable to discern 
in the parliamentary system sufficient 
force to establish Poland on a better basis. 
Is it surprising that this parliamentary 
system, notable in restored Poland for the 
defects which are also in other countries, 
did not endow him with sufficient con- 
fidence for the task of reconstruction? 
However this may be, Pilsudski’s attack 
should be regarded as an isolated fact. 
There are numerous countries in Europe 
which pass through similar periods, in 
which one, nevertheless, does not lose con- 
fidence. The seven years of Polish inde- 
pendence, now passed, may have been char- 
acterized by certain claims of Polish na- 
tionalists, not, however, supported by 
the mass of the people, but they have, on 
the other hand, furnished nothing to 
create the opinion that Poland is inclined, 
or even willing, to depart from the regular 
course the State should follow. The de- 
velopment of a country such as Poland, in 
the present difficult financial and eco- 
nomic circumstances, can only take place 
gradually, and in this connection one 
should take into account the historical 
evils and errors by which the country is 
burdened. 
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THIRD HAGUE CONFERENCE 


(Note.—Following is the text of the report 
submitted on July 3 to the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Chairman Porter, of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, regarding the hear- 
ings before the Committee on the Third 
Hague Conference for the Codification of 
International Law.) 


The Committee on Foreign Affairs of the 
House of Representatives, to whom was re- 
ferred H. J. Res, 221, requesting the Presi- 
dent to propose the calling of a third Hague 
conference for the codification of interna- 
tional law, having had the same under con- 
sideration, reports it back without amend- 
ment, with the recommendation that the reso- 
lution be passed. 

The following, among others, 
passage of this resolution: 

Hon. David Jayne Hill, Washington, D. C., 
delegate plenipotentiary of the United States 
to the second Hague conference; former 
Assistant Secretary of State, and former 
American minister to Switzerland and the 
Netherlands, and former American ambassa- 
dor to Germany. 

Dr. James Brown Scott, president of the 
Institute of International Law and president 
of the American Institute of International 
Law; technical delegate of the United States 
to the second Hague conference, and former 
solicitor of the Department of State. 

Charles Henry Butler, Esq,, lawyer, Wash- 
ington, D. C., technical delegate of the 
United States to the second Hague confer- 
ence; former reporter of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 

Hon. Chandler P. Anderson, American com- 
missioner, Mixed Claims Commission, United 
States and Germany; former counselor of 
the Department of State; American arbi- 
trator, British-American Claims Arbitration 
Commission, and American arbitrator, Nor- 
Wegian arbitration. 

Rear Admiral William L. Rodgers, United 
States Navy, retired, Washington, D. C., 
former naval adviser to the American dele- 
gation to the International Commission on 
Rules of Warfare meeting at The Hague in 
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1922, and member of the advisory committee 
to the American delegation at the Washing- 
ton Conference on the Limitation of Arma- 
ments, 1921-22. 

Maj. W. Penn Cresson, professor of diplo- 
matic history and diplomacy, School of For- 
eign Service, Georgetown University, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; former chief of the American 
military mission at the Belgian headquarters, 
and diplomatic secretary of the Washington 
Conference on the Limitation of Armament, 
1921-22. 

Hon. Lebbeus R. Wilfley, member New 
York City bar; former attorney general of 
the Philippines, and judge of the United 
States Court for China. 

Arthur D. Call, Esq., secretary American 
Peace Society, Washington, D. C., and since 
1919 secretary of the American branch of 
the Interparliamentary Union. 

The first principle of American philosophy 
in relation to international relations is that 
the United States should not enter into any 
permanent foreign alliance, military or politi- 
cal in character, directly or indirectly. 

The second principle of American philoso- 
phy in relation to international relations is 
that international controversies should be 
settled by judicial decision and not by war. 

Judicial decision must be based upon law, 
and international judicial decision must be 
based upon international law. 

International law has been defined “as con- 
sisting of those rules of conduct which reason 
deduces, as consonant to justice, from the 
nature of the society existing among in- 
dependent nations; with such definitions and 
modifications as may be established by gen- 
eral consent” ;? also, as “a complex system, 
composed of various ingredients. It consists 
of general principles of right and justice, 
equally suitable to the government of in- 
dividuals in a state of natural equality and 
to the relations and conduct of nations; of 
a collection of usages, customs, and opinion, 
the growth of civilization and commerce, and 
of a code of conventional or positive law.’” 


1 Wheaton, International Law, pt. 1, chap. 1, 
secs. 4, 14 


2 Kent’s ‘Commentaries, pt. 1, lecture 1, pp. 2-4. 
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In relation to the nature of international 
law and its codification, the following two 
quotations are informative: 

(1) In the official report presented to the 
conference of maritime nations, including the 
United States, which met at London in 1908, 
by M. Louis Renault, delegate plenipotenti- 
ary of France, it was stated: 


The questions of the program are all set- 
tled except two, concerning which explana- 
tions will be given later. The solutions have 
been deduced from the various views of dif- 
ferent practices and correspond to what may 
be called the media sententia. They do not 
always harmonize absolutely with the views 
peculiar to each country, but they do not 
shock the essential ideas of any. They should 
not be examined separately, but as a whole; 
otherwise one runs the risk of the most 
serious misunderstandings. In fact, if one 
considers one or more isolated rules either 
from the belligerent or the neutral point of 
view, he may find the interests with which 
he is especially concerned have been disre- 
garded by the adoption of these rules, but 
the rules have their other side. The work 
is one of compromise and a mutual conces- 
sion. Is it, as a whole, a good work? 

We confidently hope that those who study 
it seriously will answer affirmatively. The 
declaration substitutes uniformity and cer- 
tainty for the diversity and the obscurity 
from which international relations have too 
long suffered. The conference has tried to 
reconcile in an equitable and practical way 
the rights of belligerents and those of neutral 
commerce; it is made up of powers placed 
in very unlike conditions, from the political, 
economic, and geographical points of view. 
There is on this account reason to suppose 
that the rules on which these powers are 
in accord take sufficient of the different in- 
terests involved, and hence may be accepted 
without disadvantage by all the others. 


(2) In speaking of the codification of in- 
ternational law in a report submitted to the 
twenty-third conference of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union, Washington, D. C., October 
38, 1925, Hon. Elihu Root, former Secretary 
of State and former United States Senator 
from the State of New York, stated: 


The process is not properly codification in 
the sense in which that term is used to apply 
to municipal law. What is called for now 
and what we mean when we speak of codifi- 
cation of international law is the making of 
law, and the necessary process is described 
in the report of Louis Renault which I have 
quoted. The ordinary codifier has to deal 
with existing law created by the dictum of 
superior power. He has to systematize, clas- 
sify, arrange, and state clearly what he finds 
to be already the law, and if there be doubt 
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it is to be resolved by appeal to the same 
superior power. The task now before the 
civilized world is to make law where law 
has not yet existed, because of a lack of 
agreement upon what it ought to be. The 
process is necessarily a process of agreement 
quite different in its character from the pro- 
cess of codification and declaration by supe- 
rior authority. Codification, properly so 
called, is, however, a necessary incident in 
this iawmaking process, because to extend 
the law without duplication or confusion we 
must know definitely what the law already 
is; and so far as the lawmaking process 
reaches conclusions, the statement of those 
conclusions may be called codification, al- 
though the process by which the conclusions 
are reached must necessarily be entirely dif- 
ferent from the process of codification. 

We have gradually come into a method of 
making international law quite different 
from the slow general acceptance of the rules 
adopted in particular concrete cases, by 
which the law was originally created. The 
changes in the conditions of civilized life 
during the past century have been so exten- 
sive and so much more rapid than the growth 
of international law in the old way that the 
law has been falling behind and becoming 
continually less adequate to cover the field 
of international contracts. The declaration 
of Paris upon the close of the Crimean War, 
in 1856, was a new departure in the making 
of international law by a conventional state- 
ment of rules and an appeal to the nations 
generally for an official acceptance of the 
rules thus stated, The three neutrality rules 
of the treaty of Washington of 1871 were 
an attempt to determine by convention what 
should be the law to guide the tribunal in 
the Geneva arbitration upon the Alabama 
case. The Geneva conventions, The Hague 
conventions, contain numerous provisions es- 
tablished between the parties by conventional 
agreement in reliance upon general accept- 
ance to give them the quality of law as 
distinct from mere agreement. To that con- 
ventional method we must now look for the 
extension of international law. 

Several things should be said about this 
undertaking. 

It is necessarily a slow and difficult pro- 
cess. It will require patience and good tem- 
per, and learning, and distinguished ability, 
and leadership. The differences of opinion 
and of interests among the nations which 
have long prevented the establishement of 
further rules of international law cannot be 
disposed of in a day. There is, however, 
ground for hope that the changes of condi- 
tions may have changed the attitude of many 
nations upon many questions, so that prog- 
ress may be made now where progress never 
could be made before. 

The work must ultimately be accomplished 
by official representatives of the nations act- 
ing under the instructions of their several 
governments. It is only results attained 
in that way which can secure consideration 
and ratification. The work, however, cannot 
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be done ab initio by official representatives. 
Their work must be preceded by and based 
upon the painstaking preparations wrought 
out by individuals and unofficial organiza- 
tions; the work of such men as Field and 
Bluntsehli and Fiore; such work as the codi- 
fication of the laws of peace prepared by 
the American Institute of International Law 
and submitted to the governing board of the 
Pan American Union on the 2d of March, 
1925; such work as that of the Institut de 
Droit International which made the achieve- 
ments of the first Hague conference possible. 
Such work must be done in preparation. 
Without it official conferences will be help- 
less; partly because they have not the time; 
partly because a large number of their mem- 
bership will naturally be composed of men 
of affairs who have not the learning and the 
aptitude for scientific research necessary to 
laying the foundation for agreement, and 
partly because the freedom and frankness of 
discussion and mutual concession necessary 
for the reconciliation of views is difficult to 
secure among official delegates acting under 
instructions and obliged to get governmental 
authority for every position they state. 

Because the process must be a slow one, 
because official action must be preceded by 
long and laborious preparation on the part 
of private individuals and organizations, no 
time ought to be lost in getting to work sys- 
tematically. 


RESOLUTION 


The resolution which this report accom- 
panies is as follows: 


{H. J. Res, 221, Sixty-ninth Congress, First 
Session] 


JOINT RESOLUTION Requesting the President to 
Propose the Calling of a Third Hague Confer- 
ence for the Codification of International Law. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the President 
be, and he is hereby, respectfully requested 
to propose, on behalf of the Government of 
the United States, to the nations of the 
world, the calling of a third Hague confer- 
ence, or to accept an invitation to participate 
on behalf of the United States in such a con- 
ference upon the proposal of some other 
government which had itself taken part in 
the second Hague conference, and to recom- 
mend to such conference the codification of 
international law for the following purposes: 
(1) To restate the established rules of inter- 
national law; (2) to formulate and agree 
upon the amendments and additions, if any, 
to the rules of international law shown to 
be necessary or useful; (3) to endeavor to 
reconcile divergent views and to secure gen- 
eral agreement upon the rules which have 
been in dispute heretofore, and (4) to con- 
sider the subjects not now adequately regu- 
lated by international law, but to which the 
interest of international justice requires that 
rules of law shall be declared and accepted. 
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This resolution follows seriatim the recom- 
mendations of the Advisory Committee of 


Jurists, assembled at The Hague in 1920, 
representing ten different countries, desig- 


nated by the League of Nations, to draft a 
plan for the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice, of which committee the Hon. 
Elihu Root was a member. This committee 
recommended : 


I. That a new conference of the nations, 
in continuation of the first two conferences 
at The Hague, be held as soon as practicable 
for the following purposes: 


1. To restate the established rules of inter- 
national law, especially, and, in the first in- 
stance, in the field affected by the events of 
the recent war. 

2. To formulate and agree upon the amend- 
ments and additions, if any, to the rules of 
international law shown to be necessary or 
useful by the events of the war and the 
changes in the conditions of international 
life and intercourse which have followed the 
war. 

3. To endeavor to reconcile divergent views 
and secure general agreement upon the rules 
which have been in dispute heretofore. 

4. To consider the subjects not now ade- 
quately regulated by international law, but 
as to which the interests of international 
justice require that rules of law shall be de- 
clared and accepted. 

II. That the Institute of International 
Law, the American Institute of International 
Law, the Union Juridique Internationale, the 
International Law Association, and the Iber- 
ian Institute of Comparative Law be invited 
to prepare, with such conference or collab- 
oration inter sese as they may deem useful, 
projects for the work of the conference to 
be submitted beforehand to the several gov- 
ernments and laid before the conference for 
its consideration and such action as it may 
find suitable. 

III. That the conference be named “Con- 
ference for the Advancement of International 
Law.” 

IV. That this conference be followed by 
further successive conferences at stated in- 
tervals to continue the work left unfinished. 


This resolution was rejected in toto by the 
League of Nations, and the assembly sub- 
stituted for it, on December 18, 1920, the 
following recommendation : 


The assembly of the League of Nations 
invites the council to address to the most 
authoritative of the institutions which are 
devoted to the study of international law a 
request to consider what would be the best 
methods of co-operative work to adopt for 
a more definite and more complete definition 
of the rules of international law which are 
to be applied to the mutual relations between 
States. 
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Upon that recommendation the following 
colloquy took place: 


Lord Robert Cecil (South Africa) said he 
hoped that the resolution would not be 
adopted. He did not think that a stage had 
yet been reached in international relations 
at which it was desirable to attempt the codi- 
fication of international law. 

The president said that it was not proposed 
to codify international law under this recom- 
mendation, but only to discover the best 
means of doing so. 

Lord Robert Cecil said that either the 
recommendation was submitted with serious 
intention of proceeding to the codification 
of international law or it was a pious hope 
of no real value or importance. He was op- 
posed to the recommendation because if it 
meant something it was bad and if it it 
meant nothing it was worse. 


The resolution was not adopted. 

No further action was taken by the League 
of Nations until December, 1924, when a 
committee of experts was appointed by the 
council in conformity with the following 
resolution of the assembly adopted on Sep- 
tember 22, 1924: 


The assembly— 

Considering that the experience of five 
years has demonstrated the valuable serv- 
ices which the League of Nations can render 
toward rapidly meeting the legislative needs 
of international relations, and recalling par- 
ticularly the important conventions already 
drawn up with respect to international con- 
ciliation, communications, and transit, the 
simplification of customs formalities, the 
recognition of arbitration clauses in com- 
mercial contracts, international labor legis- 
lation, the suppression of the traffic in women 
and children, the protection of minorities, 
as well as the recent resolutions concerning 
legal assistance for the poor; 

Desirous of increasing the contribution of 
the League of Nations to the progressive 
codification of international law— 

Requests the council— 

To convene a committee of experts not 
merely possessing individually the required 
qualifications but also as a body representing 
the main forms of civilization and the prin- 
cipal legal systems of the world. This com- 
mittee, after eventually consulting the most 
authoritative organizations which have de- 
voted themselves to the study of interna- 
tional law, and without trespassing in any 
way upon the official initiative which may 
have been taken by particular States, shall 
have the duty: 

(1) To prepare a provisional list of the 
subjects of international law, the regulation 
of which by international agreement would 
seem to be most desirable and realizable at 
the present moment ; 
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(2) After communication of the list by the 
secretariat to the governments of States, 
whether members of the league or not, for 
their opinions, to examine the replies re- 
ceived ; and 

(3) To report to the council on the ques- 
tions which are sufficiently ripe and on the 
procedure which might be followed with a 
view to preparing eventually for conferences 
for their solution. 

Under date of February 9, 1926, this com- 
mittee communicated with various nations 
concerning questions involving— 


1. Nationality. 

2. Territorial waters. 

3. Diplomatic privileges and immunities. 

4. Responsibility of States in respect of 
injury caused in their territory to the per- 
son or property of foreigners. 

5. Procedure of international conferences 
and procedure for the conclusion and draft- 
ing of treaties. 

6. Piracy. 

7. Exploitation of the products of the sea. 


Such have been the official interest and 
activities in the Eastern Hemisphere in re- 
lation to the codification of international law 
since 1920. The official interest and activ- 
ities in the Western Hemisphere in relation 
to the codification of international law are 
disclosed by the following official actions: 

The Second International Conference of 
American States, held in Mexico from Octo- 
ber, 1901, to January, 1902, agreed to a con- 
vention by the terms of which the Secretary 
of State of the United States and the min- 
isters of the American republics accredited 
to Washington should appoint a committee 
of Five American and two European jurists 
to draft in the interval between the second 
and third conferences of the American re- 
publics a code of public and private inter- 
national law to govern the relations of the 
American States. 

The Third International Conference of 
American States, meeting at Rio de Janeiro, 
August 23, 1906, adopted a convention es- 
tablishing an International Commission of 
Jurists “for the purpose of preparing a draft 
of a code of private international law and 
one of public international law, regulating 
the relations between the nations of Amer- 
ica.” The Government of the United States 
was a party to this convention, which was 
ratified by the Senate. 

The Fifth International Conference of 
American States, meeting at Santiago, Chile, 
April 26, 1923, requested each government of 
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the American republics to appoint two dele- 
gates to constitute the Commission of Jurists 
of Rio de Janeiro “in the interest of the 
progressive and gradual codification of inter- 
national law.” 

Projects of conventions have been prepared 
at the request, January 2, 1924, of the gov- 
erning board of the Pan American Union for 
the consideration of the International Com- 
mission of Jurists, called to meet in Rio de 
Janeiro in 1927, and submitted by the Amer- 
ican Institute of International Law—pro- 
jects covering both private and public inter- 
national law for the Western Hemisphere— 
to the governing board of the Pan American 
Union. The projects of public international 
law are 30 in number, and the project dealing 
with private international law is in the form 
of a code. The projects of public interna- 
tional law consist of— 


1. Preamble. 

2. General declarations. 

3. Declaration of Pan American unity and 
cooperation. 

4. Fundamental bases of international law. 

5. Nations. 

6. Recognition of new nations and new 
governments. 

7. Declaration of rights and duties of na- 
tions. 

8. Fundamental rights of American repub- 
lics. 

9. Pan American Union. 

10. National domain. 

11. Rights and duties of nations in terri- 
tories in dispute on the question of bound- 
aries. 

12. Jurisdiction. 

13. International rights and duties of nat- 
ural and juridical persons. 

14. Immigration. 

15. Responsibility of governments. 

16. Diplomatic protection. 

17. Extradition, 

18. Freedom of transit. 

19. Navigation of international rivers. 

20. Aerial navigation. 

21. Treaties. 

22. Diplomatic agents. 

23. Consuls. 

24. Exchange of publications. 

25. Interchange of professors and students. 

26. Maritime neutrality. 

27. Pacific settlement. 

28. Pan American court of justice. 

29. Measures of repression. 

30. Conquests. 


The official interests and activities in re- 
lation to the codification of international law 
in the Eastern and Western Hemispheres are 


not exclusive or competitive. They should 
lead to a general international conference 
representing all the nations upon a_ basis 
of equality, where no power or powers shall 
be predominant, a conference free from mil- 
itary and political control and purposes, a 
conference wholly for the advancement of 
international justice and the settlement of 
international controversies by judicial deci- 
sion. 

The advisability of this third Hague con- 
ference in succession to the first two of the 
series is well founded upon the fruits of the 
previous two conferences. 


The First Hague Peace Conference 

The first Hague conference was the first 
official peace conference ever called in time 
of peace and not at the end of war. The 
eighth article of its program provided for 
“acceptance, in principle, of the use of good 
offices, mediation, and voluntary arbitration 
in cases where they are available, with the 
purpose of preventing armed conflicts be- 
tween nations; understanding in relation 
to their mode of application and the estab 
lishment of a uniform practice in employing 
them.” 

The result of this conference was the con- 
vention for the pacific settlement of inter- 
national disputes, the greatest single treaty 
or convention in the history of international 
relations, 

This conference recognized the civilized 
peoples as forming a society of nations; 
stated their desire of extending the empire 
of law and of strengthening the appreciation 
of international justice; commended a _ per- 
manent court of arbitration “accessible to 
all, in the midst of independent powers,” and 
solemnly confessed their faith in “the prin- 
ciples of equity and right, on which are based 
the security of States and the welfare of 
peoples.” 

No greater step has ever been taken to- 
ward permanent peace than this accession of 
all nations to the principles of justice ex- 
pressed in rules of law which should govern 
their foreign intercourse. It provided meth- 
ods for the peaceable settlement of interna- 
tional disputes wherever there existed a will 
to accomplish this result. 

The Government of the United States par 
ticipated in this conference. 
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The Second Hague Peace Conference 

The second Hague conference revised the 
three conventions of its predecessor, as shown 
to be necessary in the light of experience, 
and drew conventions dealing with the fol- 
lowing subjects: 

The limitation of the employment of force 
for the recovery of contract debts; the nec- 
essity of a declaration of war on the opening 
of hostilities; the laws and customs of war 
on land; the rights and duties of neutral 
powers and persons in case of war on land; 
the status of enemy merchant ships at the 
outbreak of hostilities; the conversion of 
merchant ships into war ships; the laying 
of automatic submarine contact mines; the 
bombardment by naval forces in time of war; 
the adaptation to maritime warfare of the 
principles of the Geneva convention; restric- 
tions with regard to the exercise of the right 
of capture in naval war; the creation of an 
international prize court; the rights and 
duties of neutral powers in naval war. 

In addition to these formal agreements, a 
draft convention was drawn for the creation 
of a court of arbitral justice, which lacked 
only a method of appointing the judges to 
be a permanent court of international justice. 
And, finally, the conference provided in ex- 
press terms for a third Hague conference 
in the following language: 

Finally, the conference recommends to the 
powers the assembly of a third peace con- 
ference, which might be held within a period 
corresponding to that which has elapsed 
since the preceding conference, at a date to 
be fixed by common agreement between the 
powers, and it calls their attention to the 
necessity of preparing the program of this 
third conference a sufficient time in advance 
to insure its deliberations being conducted 
with the necessary authority and expedition. 

The Government of the United States par- 
ticipated in this conference. 

The Interparliamentary Union, at its twen- 
ty-third conference in Washington, October 
1 to 7, 1925, adopted a resolution looking 
teward “an international conference of na- 
tions called for the purpose of effecting the 
codification of international law.” 

Without a restatement, formulation, and 
general agreement upon rules of international 
law, modern and adequate in character, in- 
ternational justice cannot now be adminis- 
tered either by the Permanent Court of Arbi- 
tration at The Hague or the Permannt Court 
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of International Justice of the League of Na- 
tions, or any other agency. 

The statute of the Permanent Court of In- 
ternational Justice of the League of Nations 
provided for in article 14 of the covenant of 
the League of Nations stated in article 36 
that “the jurisdiction of the court comprises 
all cases which the parties refer to it and 
all matters specially provided for in treaties 
and conventions in force.’ The court is 
thereby excluded from the decision of the 
great number and variety of questions not 
now covered by international law. Hon. 
Elihu Root stated in relation to this article: 


The limitation was necessary because upon 
so many subjects the nations had long been 
unable to agree upon what the law ought 
to be. These disagreements had arisen from 
the differing characteristics and conditions 
of the different nations. Sometimes they 
came from different modes of thought and 
feeling; sometimes they came from conflict- 
ing interests, and upon such subjects every 
rule proposed has always found some nation 
which conceived that it would be injured 
and its rivals would be benefited by the 
adoption of such a rule. We can all agree 
upon the principles of international law, but 
it has been exceedingly difficult to secure 
agreement upon the rules which will ade- 
quately and properly apply those principles. 
To authorize a court not merely to apply 
the rules of international law, but to make 
those rules and then apply them, would be 
to authorize the court to overrule the na- 
tions themselves in their contention as to 
what the law ought to be, to establish rules 
to which the nations have not consented, 
and thus to deprive international law of one 
of its essential characteristics as a body of 
accepted rules. 

In enlarging the law which a court or 
judicial agency is authorized to supply, the 
scope of the jurisdiction of the court or 
agency is increased in equal measure. 

Twenty-six nations participated in the first 
Hague conference; forty-four nations were 
represented at the second Hague conference. 
The third of the series of Hague conferences 
would naturally be composed of all the na- 
tions recognizing international law. 

Experience has shown that conferences of 
The Hague type have been able to agree on 
conventions of the utmost importance, and 
without being assemblies for the codification 
of international law they nevertheless have 
been able to agree upon a large number of 
conventions which when ratified by the par- 
ticipating States have become the law of 
nations. This process begun in 1899, con- 
tinued in 1907, was interrupted by the World 
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War. It should be resumed. The first two 
conferences were, as has been shown, fruit- 
ful in positive results. They were not pre- 
ceded, however, by preparation extending 
over a period of years. The subjects to be 
discussed in a third conference would al- 
ready in large measure have been studied 
and prepared, and the third conference would 
meet not merely with a program agreed upon 
by the nations in advance, but with draft 
conventions prepared by official and learned 
societies for such consideration as the con- 
ference should be disposed to give to them. 

The letter of the Secretary of State dated 
May 11, 1926, to your chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs makes it clear that 
the conference would at least have the bene- 
fit of the official conventions prepared in 
the Eastern and Western Hemispheres. 

The positive results of a third conference 
would in all probabilities be more important 
than those of either of its predecessors. It 
is in independent conference that the nations 
ean best agree upon the law which is to 
be applied to the disputes which may arise 
between or among them, because they have 
agreed to the law in advance of the disputes 
to which it is applied. 

It is in independent conference that the 
nations can best extend the domain of law 
to questions which hitherto have been con- 
sidered as political, and by agreement give 
to them the force of law. 

It is in periodical conference of the na- 
tions that the law can keep abreast of 
judicial conditions so that between nations 
as between individuals there may hereafter 
be no international wrong without an ade- 
quate international remedy. 

The hope of the future is through law de- 
vised by the nations in conference and ad- 
ministered by appropriate agencies. 

H. J. Res. 221, reported by the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, provides this method of procedure 
through international conference and inter- 
national law, in accordance with the tradi- 
tions of the United States, and a third Hague 
peace conference, as proposed by H. J. Res. 
221, is in accordance with the present policy 
of the Government of the United States as 
evidenced by the official letter of the Secre- 
tary of State under date of May 11, 1926, 
to your chairman, informing him, and 
through him the committee, that the Govern- 
ment of the United States is in favor of a 
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conference and requesting an appropriation 
in order to enable the government to partici- 
pate in such a conference when it may be 
assembled. 

The committee believes that no greater con- 
tribution to world order can be made by the 
United States than the concept contained in 
this resolution of an association of all free 
nations, equal and sovereign, dealing directly 
with one another in free and independent 
conference at The Hague for the judicial 
settlement of international controversies by 
persuasion and the application of justice 
without the exercise of force. 


THE SARAJEVO MURDER 
TRIAL 


(Nore.—In view of the recurring attempts 
to explain the Sarajevo assassination of the 
Heir Apparent to the Austrian throne, which 
precipitated the World War, as the result of 
a widespread political conspiracy, the follow- 
ing excerpts from the protocols of the Sara- 
jevo trial present unique interest and value. 
They are taken from a translation published 
in the London Slavonic Review. It should 
be recalled. that twenty-five persons were 
placed on trial by the Austrian Government 
in connection with the assassination, all of 
them, without exception, Bosnian subjects, 
and almost all under 20 years of age. The 
Austrian law did not permit the execution of 
persons under 20 years of age, and the three 
principal criminals were sentenced to twenty 
years’ imprisonment; all three of them died 
of consumption before the end of the war. 
Of the others, three were executed, one sen- 
tenced to sixteen years’ imprisonment, one to 
ten years, one to seven years, and two to three 
years.) 


Premuzic (counsel for the defense) to 
Gavrilo Princip’: Since when have you be- 
come an open Nationalist? 

Princip: Two years ago I began to 
think seriously about the idea of Nation- 
alism. 

President: You said it was the moral 
duty of Serbia, as the free section of the 
Jugoslavs, to liberate the unfree Jugo- 
slavs. 

Princip: Yes, but not now, for now 
Serbia is exhausted. 

President (to Cabrinovic) :? You said 
you were the first to have the idea of the 
Attentat. 


*Aged 18, a native of Oblaja, near Livno 
(Bosnia). 
* Aged 18, a native of Sarajevo, typesetter. 
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Cabrinovi¢: When I got that newspaper 
entting,® I told Princip and read it to him. 

Princip: I was the first to say, even be- 
fore he got that cutting, that I would carry 
out an Attentat. I know positively that 
I told him this sooner. He consented. 

Cabrinovi¢: Today I no longer remem- 
ber exactly. 

President: But yesterday you said you 
had the idea as soon as you got that cut- 
ting. 

Princip: I had already made up my 
own mind. Even when I was still at Sara- 
jevo I had decided on an Attentat. I often 
went at night to Zeraji¢’s grave.* I man- 
aged to stay there all night and thought 
over our affairs and our wretched condi- 
tion, and then I made up my mind. At 
his grave I swore to myself that I would 
do as he had done at all costs. 

Cabrinovié (quickly): I also went to 
Zeraji¢’s grave when I came to Sarajevo. 
The grave was neglected, and I tidied it 
up, so that it should look better. There I 
firmly decided to end like him. Besides, I 
knew I should not live long. I was always 
thinking of suicide, and it was all the 
same to me. 

Malek (counsel for defense) to Princip: 
Listen, Princip, clear up some things a 
little for us. You said you carried out the 
murder for revenge. Now you say you 
did it because of the idea of unity? Which 
motive was the stronger with you—the 
personal or the political ? 

Princip: The personal, but the other 
was strong. They were equal. 

Feldbauer (to Princip) : Do you believe 
in God? 

Princip: I am an atheist. 


President (to Grabez) :> Where did you 
stop in Belgrade? Who were your friends 
there? What cafés did you visit? Tell 
us about this. 

Grabez: When I came to Belgrade, I 
met Princip at once. I associated exclu- 
sively with him. The second time I came 
to Belgrade, in 1913, I got to know Cabri- 
novié also. I went to many cafés and met 
students there. Most of all, I went to the 
hotels “Oak Garland” and “Golden 
Shark.” Princip and I lived together and 


changed lodgings several times. Latterly 
we lived in Carigradska ulica. Expelled 


from Bosnia, our country, we talked of 
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politics in Bosnia and Herzegovina; fol- 
lowed events and watched carefully what 
happened there. When we heard that 
Francis Ferdinand was coming there, and 
knowing all the evils that our nation had 
suffered from him and from Austria, we 
decided to pay Austria back through the 
Heir Apparent. So I and Princip decided 
to try and carry out the attempt. 

President: Which of you two first de- 
cided on this? 

Grabez: The idea was general, not spe- 
cial. It was only decided that we should 
carry it out, I and he, in some way or 
other. I myself went home at that time 
because I had finished my seventh class, 
and I decided to begin my eighth in Bel- 
grade. I stayed only a fortnight at home. 

President: When did you definitely de- 
cide to carry out the attempt? 

Grabez: In April. 

President: Princip, then, according to 
this, knew that you would definitely take 
part in the attempt? 

Grabez: No; at that time the attempt 
was not yet fixed specially for Francis 
Ferdinand. Princip merely said that the 
Heir Apparent was coming and would hold 
military manceuvers here. That infuri- 
ated me, that he should hold army exer- 
cises in our country, as to how to attack 
Serbia, and so I myself decided it was 
worth destroying him. 

President: Why him specially ? 

Grabez: Because he was, speaking gen- 
erally, the evil genius (zloduh) of the 
Slavs, the man prepared against the Jugo- 
slav idea. Such a man ought not to exist; 
such a man had to be destroyed. 

President: Your father is a_ priest. 
What kind of religious training did your 
father give you? Did he encourage reli- 
gious feelings in you. 

Grabez: Certainly he did. For in- 
stance, with regard to the Gospels. That 
was only when I was a child. When I 
came among other young men those feel- 


2A cutting containing the first public an- 
nouncement of the Archduke’s intention of 
attending the Bosnian mancuvers was sent 
to him, without comment, by his friends in 
Sarajevo. 

+A young Bosnian Serb who, in 1910, tried 
to shoot the Governor, General Varasanin, on 
his return from opening the new Diet, and 
then committed suicide. 

5 Aged 18, native of Pale, near Sarajevo. 
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ings lost hold on me and I acquired faith 
in the nation (vjera nacije). 

President: And is there (religious) 
faith among the young people? 

Grabez: Not in the sense you mean, but 
they have National faith, and that very 
strongly. 

President : In the event of the Archduke 
having passed through Careva Cuprija, 
would you have shot at him? 

Grabez: Certainly I should have. (He 
then tells how contented (miran) he was 
after the news that the attempt had proved 
successful. ) 

President: And did you know that the 
Duchess also was killed? Were you then 
quite contented ? 

Grabez: I should have preferred if Po- 
torek® had been killed instead of her. 





President (to Danilo Tlic’): What are 
your political views? Are you a friend of 
Princip? Do you agree with his opinions? 

Ili¢: To some extent. I can’t say 
exactly. We agreed in the idea of the at- 
tempt. I myself regarded it as a measure 
of protest against force. 

President: Tell us, then, your political 
views. 

Tli¢: Now I can’t, when I have worked 
against the attempt. Now I can’t speak 
of it. (Murmur of surprise.) 

President: You said at the preliminary 
examination on August 4 that on one oc- 
casion you met MehmedbaSi¢ and agreed 
that an Attentat was the best means for 
achieving the Jugoslav idea. This you 
said to MehmedbaSi¢ before the Heir Ap- 
parent came to Sarajevo. Now you speak 
differently and say you worked against 
the carrying out of the Attentat. With 
what aim did you endeavor to bring it 
about ? 

Tli¢: I worked laterally against the 
Attentat. 

President: Tell us, then, about it. 
You made MehmedbaSi@’s acquaintance 
and talked with him. What about? 

Tli¢: We agreed in the idea that an 
Attentat of some kind ought to be at- 
tempted. That was before it came to the 
idea that it should be directed against the 
Heir Apparent. Some time about our 
Easter I got one day—I no longer re- 
member exactly when—a letter from Bel- 
grade from Princip, in which he writes 
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that he intends to carry out an Attentat 
and that he will have weapons for it. 
President: And that you should find 
him companions for carrying out the At- 
tentat, so that there should be several ? 
Ili¢é: Yes; that I should find him com- 
panions. And I did find them afterwards. 





President (to Cubrilovic*): What was 
your idea of Jugoslavism ? 

Cubrilovi¢: By the idea of Jugoslavism 
I meant the political unity of the Croats 
and Serbs. 

President: If you had the idea of unity, 
how did you think of carrying it out? 

Cubrilovi¢é: I thought of carrying it out 
by Attentats. 

President: Why specially by Attentats? 
Make your idea clear to us. 

Cubrilovié: By Attentats, because of the 
pressure exercised upon our nation and be- 
cause of the “state of siege” (Iznimne 
mjere®). 

President: Please tell me how you bring 
the state of siege into connection with the 
late Archduke. It was not he who intro- 
duced it; he was not sovereign. 

Cubrilovié: He was the real sovereign in 
the monarchy. He had the greatest influ- 
ence on affairs in Austria. 

President: Are you a Serb or a Croat? 

Cubrilovié: I am a Serbocroat. 

President: Explain to us what “Serbo- 
croat” means. 

Cubrilovié: It means that I am both; 
that I am both Serb and Croat; that I 
want to work for the Serbs and for the 
Croats. 

President: Are you a Nationalist? 

Cubrilovié: Yes. 

President: Tell me what that means. 

Cubrilovi¢: That means that the nation 
should be raised to the level at which it 
has to be. 

President: In the preliminary inquiry 
you spoke a little differently on this point. 
You said that you are a Nationalist, and 
that the aim of the Nationalists is that 


6 The Governor of Bosnia, who was in the 
ear with the Archduke. 

™Aged 24, ex-teacher, then journalist; na- 
tive of Sarajevo. 

SAged 17, native of Bosanska Gradiska, 
pupil at Sarajevo Gynasium. 

®°A reference to the “exceptional measures” 
introduced in Bosnia-Herzegovina in 1913 by 
the Governor, General Potiorek. 
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Serbs, Croats, Slovenes, and Bulgarians 
should unite in one State. 

Cubrilovic: Yes, I said that. 

President: Was that the aim of all your 
group? 

Cubrilovié: That was not the aim of 
our group, and I don’t know what sort of 
programme our group had. That is my 
personal opinion. 

President: Very well; tell us how you 
came to get mixed up in the Attentat. 

Cubrilovi¢é: When I heard that the Heir 
Apparent was coming, I came to the idea 
of killing him. I once met Gjukié and 
told him that it would be worth killing 
the Heir Apparent, but he said there were 
no men for this. I told him that there 
were, and that he must wait. (He then 
tells how Ili¢ brought him into the plot.) 

President: Where were you standing 
when the Attentat took place? 

Cubrilovi¢: In front of Dimovic’s house. 

President: Did you want to fire at the 
late Archduke when the car came near? 

Cubrilovié: No. 

President: Why? You were standing 
there with a weapon, intending to make 
an attempt on his life. 

Cubrilovi¢: Because I say that she was 
with him. I saw the bomb falling and 
jumped aside so as not to be hit. 

President: When did you give up the 
idea of an attempt—on the spot or sooner? 
Did you still have a strong resoive to carry 
it out? 

Cubrilovi¢: I gave it up on the spot. I 
was always strongly resolved to carry it 
out, but I did not know that she would be 
with him. I did not expect to see her at 
his side. 

President: But at the preliminary in- 
quiry you said that you were sorry for him, 
too, when you saw him and that that was 
why you gave it up. 

Cubrilovié (leaning suddenly forward) : 
Him! No; I was not sorry for him (de- 
cidedly and defiantly)! Not for him, but 
for her! 

President: You protest against the idea 
of having been sorry as strongly as if I 
had insulted you by the suggestion! 

Cubrilovié: Yes. (Sensation in court.) 

President: What do you believe? Are 
you an atheist? 

Cubrilovi¢é: I certainly believe in God. 
I believe in everything. 
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President: If you had believed even a 
little, you would not have committed mur- 
der. I suppose you know that (our) faith 
forbids murder. 

Cubrilovié (suddenly): And who mur- 
ders millions of men in European wars! 

President: You are to blame for all that. 

Cubrilovié (aggressively): Not I, but 
people like the Heir Apparent. I may 
regret him as a man, but not as Austrian 
Heir Apparent. (Loud murmurs in 
court. ) 


President (to Cvjetko Popovic*®) : What 
are your political views? 

Popovic: I am a supporter of the union 
of Serbs and Croats. I am a Serb and 
Croat. And because we must shake off op- 
pression. 

President: What oppression ? 

Popovic: The oppression which prevails 
among us in Bosnia-Herzegovina and in 
all the Jugoslav parts of the monarchy. 

President: Don’t talk phrases, but ex- 
plain to us what the oppression was, in 
your opinion. 

Popovié: State of seige, dictatorship,” 
favoritism for Germans. 

President: So you regarded yourself as 
an avenger? 

Popovic: Yes. 

President: And you were not working 
for Serbia and Croatia to unite? 

Popovic: I believed that they would one 
day unite, but I knew that was a matter 
of a distant future. 

President: Did you have any chance on 
the embankment of throwing a bomb, if 
you had wanted to? 

Popovi¢: Yes, I could have thrown one, 
but I had not the courage, as I have 
already said. 

President (looks at him calmly for a 
minute) : Were you a good pupil at school? 

Popovié: Yes; I always was a good 
pupil. 

President: How, then, was it that you, 
who had always been a good pupil, 
plunged yourself into such a dreadful 
affair ? 





1% Aged 18, native of Prnjavor, student in 
the Teachers’ Training College at Sarajevo. 

14 reference to the suspension of the Croa- 
tian Constitution by the Dictator Cuvaj in 
1912 and the special measure of Potiorek in 
Bosnia since 1913, and even in some of the 
Dalmatian towns since 1912. 
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Popovié lowers his head and remains 
silent. 

President: Are you even now sorry that 
it happened ? 

Popovic: I am really sorry, for I did 
not know how dreadful the consequences 
would be. 

President: And for the individuals, for 
those who fell in this conspiracy? 

Popovic: I am sorry for her. 

President: And for him, are you sorry 
for him? 

Popovié is silent for a moment, then 
says coldly: For him I am not sorry. 

President: And what about your belief? 
Do you believe? What do you believe? 

Popovic: I have my own belief. 

President: What? 

Popovic: The orthodox belief. 

President: And do you believe that 
every faith forbids murder and therefore 
yours, too? Are you strong in your faith? 

Popovic: Yes; I am. 





President (to Veljko Cubrilovi¢) :% 
Tell me what are your views on politics. 
Oh, yes; you are a supporter of the Koti¢ 
Party..* Are you a Jugoslav? Are you 
satisfied with the position of Bosnia? 

Cubrilovié: My political idea is the 
autonomy of Bosnia and Herzegovina. 





(Sitting of October 14, 1914) 

President (to Lazar Gjukic™): Did 
you have any kind of society at the train- 
ing college? 

Gjuki¢: Yes; we had a society called 
the “Serbo-Croat Nationalist Youth.” 

President: What were its tendencies? 

Gjuki¢: Literary. 

President: And political ? 

Gjuki¢: No, only cultural. 

President: Other colleagues of yours 
who were in that society spoke of it quite 
differently. 

Gjukié: Political, perhaps, in the sense 
that we were for the union of Croats and 
Serbs. 

President: Did you think of achieving 
that unity within the monarchy or outside 
it? 

Gjukié: We never spoke of that. 

President: Did Tli¢ speak to you of na- 
tionalism? What is nationalism, in your 
view ? 
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Gjukié: Nationalism is the unity of 
Croats and Serbs. 

President: And so for that it was neces- 
sary to murder the late Heir Apparent, 
so as to bring about the unity of Croats 
and Serbs? 

Gjukié: That is what Tlic said, not I. 

President: You had at school a student 
union. You held sittings. What kind of 
resolutions did you pass at these sittings? 

Gjuki¢: None at all, for the society did 
not do any work. 

President: How many of you were there 
in that organization? 

Gjuki¢: I don’t know. 

Premuzi¢: Were there women, too, in 
it? 

Gjuki¢: No. 

Svora: Please tell me, do you know the 
programme of “Narodna Ujedinjenje” 
(national unity) ? 

Gjuki¢: No. 

Svora: Who gave the initiative for 
founding the organization ? 

Gjuki¢: A student came from Ljub- 
ljana. He went among the pupils and 
said that they must found an organization 
for the union of Serbs, Croats, and Slo- 
venes. He spoke to us of national unity. 

President: Did he mean only in the 
field of culture? 

Gjuki¢: Yes. 

Feldbauer: What is the cultural field 
of national unity? 

Gjuki¢é: That the Serbs, Croats, and 
Slovenes should fuse in one national like 
the Germans, who were once more split up 
than we. (Laughter in court.) 

President: But that is political unity. 

Gjuki¢: Not political! 





President (to Ivo Kranjéevic'*) : Please 
tell me how it was. You were at the Com- 
mercial Academy ? 

Kranjéevic: Yes. 

President: Were you in any student or- 
ganization ? 


2 Aged 28, a native of Gradiska, teacher at 
Priboj, brother of Vaso. 

% Kotic was a Bosnian Serb poet, editor of 
the newspaper Otavhina at Banjaluka, and 
leader of a Nationalist group of advanced 
views, recruited from the younger generation. 

“4 Aged 18, native of Kljuc, student in the 
Teachers’ Training College in Sarajevo. 

15 Aged 19, Catholic (i. e., Croat), native of 
Sarajevo, and pupil in the Commercial Acad- 
emy. 
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Kranjéevic: Yes; I was in one. It was 
called, I think, “The Jugoslav Nationalist 
Society.” I was only once there, at the 
first sitting, and then the committee was 
elected. 

President: What are your views on 
politics ? 

Kranjéevi¢: I am a Progressive. 

President: What does “Progressive” 
mean ? 

Kranjéevi¢: A friend of the union of 
the Serbs and Croats. 

President: What do you mean by the 
word “union” (sloga) ? 

Kranjéevi¢: I mean the working union 
of Serbs and Croats. The Serbs and 
Croats quarrel with each other and the'r 
enemies go ahead. Our trade is decaying, 
our seacoast is falling into the hands of 
the Magyars. 

President: And tell us, do you approve 
of an Attentat? 

Kranjéevi¢é (decidedly): Yes; I en- 
tirely approve. (Murmurs.) I did not 
approve (of the attempt) on the Arch- 
duke. I said it was foolish to make an 
attempt on him alone. 





President (to Branko Zagorac’*) : Were 
you a member of any nationalist society ? 

Zagorac: No. 

President: What does 
mean ? 

Zagorac: That is the union of Serbs 
and Croats. I have read about it and 
knew that it was the union of Serbs, 
Croats, and Slovenes. 


nationalism 





President (to Marko Perin’’) : What is 
your political creed ? 

Perin: A Nationalist. 

President: And what is a Nationalist? 

Perin: That is the way educated people 
think about the Jugoslavs. 

President: Is it all the same to you 
how the union comes? 

Perin (resignedly) : To me it is all the 
same, so long as the foreigners don’t 
squeeze us. 

President: Were you a member of any 
such society at your school? 

Perin: There was no society; it was 
only on paper. 
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President: Did every class have its co- 
ciety, or all together, or how? 

Perin: No; only the higher classes, 
Only those high up were in the society. 





President (to Nicholas Forkapié"*) : 
Were you a supporter of the Nationalist 
Student Party? 

Forkapi¢ (decidedly) : No; I am a rad- 
ical Serb. (Murmurs.) 

President: Then you don’t want the 
Serbs to join with the Croats? 

Forkapi¢: No; I don’t want that at all. 





President (to Dragan Kalember’*) : 

How old are you? 

Kalember: I’m _ 16. 
court. ) 

President: Are you a member of any 
student society ? 

Kalember: I was a Progressive. 

President: Was there any society in 
your class? 

Kalember: No; I was a Progressive and 
was not in the society. 

President: What does “progressive” 
mean ? 

Kalember: What does it mean? In my 
opinion it only means “forward.” (Laugh- 
ter in court.) 

President: Do you know the political 
aim of the Progressives? 

Kalember: I have not meddled with 
politics, and my father forbade me and 
said I was still too young. I once read 
out of the papers—a copy of Vihor—and 


(Curiosity in 


also Skerli¢’s book, “Serbocroat National- 
ism.” 

President: Then, you see, you did deal 
with politics. Have you heard of the idea 
of Serbo-Croat unity? 

Kalember: Yes. 

President: How did you picture that 
unity to yourself? 


% Aged 18, native of Kadina Bara, student 
at Commercial Academy in Sarajevo. 

Aged 17, native of Nevesinje, student at 
gymnasium in Sarajevo. 

% Aged 19, from Trebinje, pupil at Teach- 
ers’ Training College in Sarajevo. 

% Aged 16. from Reljevo, pupil at gymna- 
sium in Sarajevo. 

* A student Nationalist paper. 
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Kalember: I wanted cultural unity, be 
cause that was very necessary for us. 

President: Are you a supporter of t« 
rorism and Attentats ? 

Kalember: No. 





News in Brief 





Jupc—eE Henry WabDeE Rocers, Dean of the 
Yale Law School and long an Honorary Vice- 
President of the American Peace Society, 
died at his summer home in Trenton, New 
Jersey, August 16. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING of the World Alli- 
ance for International Friendship will be 
held November 10-12, in Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania. The central themes of the discus- 
sions are announced to be “The moral issues 
of disarmament” and “America’s responsi- 
bility and method for international co-opera- 
tion.” 


A CENTRAL EUROPEAN TRAFFIC CONFERENCE 
was held in Vienna in October. Unification 
and restoration of Europe in the field of rail- 
ways, post, telegraph, airways, and river 
communication were discussed. The dele- 
gates also advocated discarding of passports 
and visés, individuals to carry, instead, 
merely identity cards. 


EDUCATORS AND HISTORIANS IN Norway are 
favoring a movement to write school text- 
books on history in such a way that heroes 
of peace and the constructive work of nations 
shall be stressed more than war heroes and 
wars. When wars are mentioned they must 
be seen as a link in the development of a 
nation, in some cases as breaking new ground 
for intellectual and peaceful movements. 
The culture promoted by Alexander, the laws 
given by Napoleon, should be stressed. On 
the other hand, heroes in the world’s work 
should have their due in textbooks. In- 
ventors, engineers, artists, even laborers, 
ought to be given their proper place in the 
world’s development, say the educators fav- 
oring this movement. 
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Tue CHILDREN’S Bureau reports that since 
its creation the number of States which have 
bureaus dealing with child health has in- 
creased from 1 to 48. More than half the 
States are conducting inquiries looking to 
recodifying and creating laws to deal with 
all aspects of child welfare. 


THE AMERICAN Rep Cross served in a to- 
tal of ninety disasters during the year end- 
ing June 30. Of these sixty-two were in the 
United States. 


AN IMPOSING BRIDGE commemorating the 
long peace between the United States and 
Canada was completed on November 1. The 
bridge, over a mile long and 36 feet wide, 
crosses the Niagara River between Buffalo 
and the opposite shore of Canada. Both 
terminals are beautiful parks. It is expected 
that the bridge will be formally opened on 
Victoria Day, May 24, 1927. 


THE FIRST CHRISTMAS SEAL SALE for com- 
bating tuberculosis was in 1907 and netted 
$3,000. In 1925 the receipts were $4,879,000. 


THREE THOUSAND NINE HUNDRED AND THIRTY 
ALIENS were naturalized in this country in 
August, 1926. During the same period fifty- 
seven Americans were repatriated. 


A Pan-PACIFIC CONFERENCE on education, 
rehabilitation, reclamation, and recreation 
has been called by President Coolidge, to be 
held in Honolulu, Hawaii, April 11 to 16, 
1927. The call follows a joint resolution 
passed by the Senate and House of the Amer- 
ican Congress. The conference is organized 
by the Department of the Interior of the 
United States, and all countries bordering on 
the Pacific are invited to participate. 


CuHarLes E. Hucues, former Secretary of 
State, has been designated, by President 
Coolidge, United States member of the Court 
of Arbitration at The Hague, to succeed 
George Gray. Mr. Hughes will serve for a 
term of six years. 


A MOTION-PICTURE CENSORSHIP has been es- 
tablished in Cuba, which will pass upon 
pictures not only from a moral point of view, 
but also with a consideration for the feel- 
ings of friendly countries, which might be 
injured should reflections against them ap- 
pear on the screen. 
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THE REPORT ON EXTRATERRITORIALITY IN 
CHINA, upon which the representatives of 
fourteen governments have been engaged for 
nearly a year, was signed in Peking in Sep- 
tember. The report, signed by representa- 
tives of all the governments, including China, 
will be forwarded to the governments con- 
cerned. 


AMENDED FACTORY LAWS OF JAPAN, which 
went into effect in July, prohibit the em- 
ployment of minors under fourteen, and, ac- 
cording to the United States ambassador, 
limit the time of labor for women and chil- 
dren to eleven hours per day. 


THE ENGLISH GOVERNMENT has selected a 
commission to visit the United States and 
Canada for the purpose of studying indus- 
trial conditions, especially the relations be- 
tween employers and employees in their bear- 
ing upon the industrial situation. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE recently re- 
ported a list of appropriations indicating that 
the United States participates in twenty- 
seven international organizations. Among 
them are the International Institute of Agri- 
culture at Rome, the Interparliamentary 
Union, and the International Bureau of 
Weights and Measures. 


VIENNA HAS ESTABLISHED A MUNICIPAL 
lodging house for children who visit that city 
for sightseeing purposes. Many schools in 
Austria are instituting the so-called direct 
method in teaching, which means excursions 
to localities of interest. The new municipal 
lodging house for children is light, airy, and 
the charge is only nominal. Reduced prices 
for street-car tickets and concert and opera 
tickets for visiting school children are also 
made. 


EXPorTS FROM THE UNITED SraTEs to Soviet 
Russia were valued at $107,120,000 for the 
first eleven months of 1925, according to a 
report by the Department of Commerce 
October 6, 1926. 


Tue Tuirp PAN-Paciric SclENCE CONGRESS 
met in Tokyo October 30. The meetings will 
continue to November 13. About eighty-nine 
official delegates from other countries at- 
tended, twenty-seven from the United States, 
Some 400 are Japanese. 


November 


AN EMBARGO ON THE SHIPMENT OF ARMS to 
Nicaragua was ordered by President Coolidge 
September 15 because of the Nicaraguan rey- 
olution. The order is to remain in force 
until order is restored. The American Chargé 
d’Affaires in Nicaragua was instructed to 
use his good offices, if invited, to bring about 
a conference between the opposing sides. 


JAPAN AND THE UNITED Srartes, through an 
exchange of notes, have abolished visé fees 
for temporary visitors and transit tourists 
in the two countries. 


Kiet UNIversiIty has established a Chair 
of Pacifism, to which Dr. Walther Schiicking 
has been assigned by the Prussian Ministry 
of Education. Dr. Schiicking is a member of 
the Reichstag, a member of the Inter-parlia- 
mentary Union, and was one of the five dele- 
gates to the Versailles Peace Council. Be- 
fore and during the war he was Professor of 
International Law at the University of Mar- 
burg, where he was in frequent conflict with 
the imperial régime. Dr. Schiicking is also 
one of the judges of The Hague Court of 
Arbitration. 


A YUGOSLAV-GREEK TREATY was signed at 
Athens August 17. This settles the vexed 
question of the Yugoslav zone at Saloniki and 
the related railway dispute. Any further 
disagreements are to be settled by arbitra 
tion. This marks the southernmost link in a 
chain of treaties beginning with the Czecko- 
slavia-Yugoslavia treaty recently signed. 


THE ARMY STRENGTH OF FRANCE will be ma- 
terially reduced by the plan of Poincaré. The 
number of officers will be 7,000 less than 
before the war; the age limit of conscripts 
will be raised from twenty to twenty-one. 
Some 170 military establishments will be con- 
verted to other uses. Naval economies will 
also be effected through reorganization and 
reduction of numbers. 


GERMANY, ON SEPTEMBER 10, took her place 
in the League of Nations. 


TEN DAYS AFTER THE HURRICANE DISASTER 
in Florida, Cuba sent to Miami, for the 4as- 
sistance of the American Red Cross, her 
Secretary of Public Health, with physicians, 
and $5,000 in money. 
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THE FiLoaTIne CoLLecE, an experiment in 
education, began its cruise of 35,000 miles on 
September 18. Thirty-five countries will be 
visited, according to the plan. The steam- 
ship Ryndam, of the Holland-America Line, 
houses the college, which consists of 450 
students and 60 members of the faculty. 
Genuine college work of standard excellence 
is planned. The year’s work ends with the 
return of the Ryndam to Hoboken on May 
3, 1927. 


THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC has voted twelve 
fellowships to send students abroad for study. 
Each student will have an allowance of $100 
a month. 


THE FIVE LOCARNO TREATIES went into effect 
September 14, upon the deposit of the signed 
originals with the League of Nations. 


THE FIRST PAN-AMERICAN CONFERENCE On 
public health met in Washington September 
27-29. Among the questions debated were 
public health in relation to international com- 
merce, health education, child welfare, sani- 
tary engineering, and sanitary classification 
of ports. 


Tue CoMMITTEE ON WorLD FRIENDSHIP 
among children, instituted by a commission 
of the Federal Council of Churches in 
America, proposes that children of America 
send dolls to the Festival of Dolls in Japan. 
This festival takes place in March each year. 
On the day of the celebration each family in 
Japan brings out of its treasure-house dolls 
of mothers and grandmothers to renew ac- 
quaintance. It is hoped that American dolls, 
dressed in American fashion, will familiarize 
Japanese children with American children. 
The dolls must be sent by December 20 and 
be registered with the Doll Travel Bureau, 
289 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


THE MExICAN CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES, on 
October 21, approved, with cheers for former 
President Obregon, a constitutional amend- 
ment, making possible the re-election of 
Obregon as President of the Republic. The 
amendment would not allow a President to 
succeed himself, but would permit a former 
President again to hold office after an inter- 
vening term by another man. The senate 
also appears overwhelmingly favorable to the 
amendment. In addition to congressional 
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action, the approval of a majority of the 
State legislatures is required to make it part 
of the organic law. 


PRIZES FOR EXCELLENCE IN SPANISH, as 
shown in essays, have been announced by La 
Prensa, Spanish language newspaper in New 
York City. The prizes, divided into five 
groups, number 90 in all, and amount to 
$3,500. They range in amount from $10 to 
$500. The contest is open to students and 
teachers in secondary schools and to under- 
graduate and postgraduate college students. 


NEWSPAPERS AND MOVING-PICTURE COMPA- 
NIES were urged, at the World Press Con- 
gress in Geneva, in September, to avoid, when 
possible, material tending to excite race 
hatred and to perpetuate the idea of war. 
Saner newspapers, edited with regard for 
the social consequences of material given the 
public, were advocated by the American dele- 
gates to the Press Congress. The Interna- 
tional Motion Picture Congress, at which 
America was not represented, passed a reso- 
lution requesting producers to avoid glorify- 
ing war and fomenting race hatred. 


PRESIDENT CALLES, OF MExico, issued a de- 
cree, in October, forbidding the importation 
of rifles, pistols, and cartridges, in order to 
prevent arms from reaching bandits, revolu- 
tionists, and other disturbing elements. 


THE IMPERIAL CONFERENCE convened in 
London, on October 15, with Premiers of the 
five Dominions in attendance. 


BoTANISTS FROM THE SMITHSONIAN INSTI- 
TUTION will shortly visit Colombia to study 
the little known botanical wealth of that 
country. This is part of a plan undertaken 
by the Smithsonian Institution, the Gray 
Herbarium of Harvard, and the New York 
Botanical Garden to study Venezuela, Colom- 
bia, British Guiana, and Ecuador. 


TueE BRITISH COAL STRIKE Cost the country, 
up to September 1, about $145,000,000. This 
estimate is reached by Basil Miles, American 
Commissioner to the International Chamber 
of Commerce. The country’s loss because of 
the coal strike, for the of August 
alone, may be calculated at about £10,700,000, 


month 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE PLOUGH AND THE Stars. By Sean 
O’Casey. Pp. 136. Macmillan Co., New 
York, 1926. Price, $1.50. 


As a help in the understanding of Ireland, 
and also as a help on the long trail of under- 
standing common human nature, comes this 
beautifully-constructed drama by O’Casey. 

The theme is Irish nationalism as it ap- 
peared to the inhabitants of a Dublin tene- 
ment. The author has plentifully sprinkled 
the rowdyish setting with trenchant Irish 
wit. Beauty, too, lurks in most unexpected 
places. The play is a tragedy tempered with 
kindness; its kindness mingled with rough- 
ness; its roughness with pathos. 

One is left with a tightened throat over 
the whole social blundering which permits 
such terrors to be. 

Mr. O'’Casey is a young Irish playwright 
who has produced two other dramas. “Juno 
and the Paycock” was the recipient of the 
Hawthornden prize. 

The dedication of the book well illustrates 
the tragic Irish humor and the lilt of the in- 
imitable Celtic diction. It is, “To the gay 
laugh of my mother at the gate of the grave.” 


Books on the Orient 


Cuina: AN ANALysis. By Frank J. Good- 
now. Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 
1926. Pp. 297. Price, $2.00. 


AN OUTLINE History or CuH1na. By Herbert 
H. Gowen and Josef Washington Hall. 
D. Appleton & Co., New York, 1926. Pp. 
542, index, and map. Price, $4.00. 


The countries of the Pacific have now come 
into the problems of the modern world. It 
is most important, therefore, that the rise 
and trend of those peoples should be known 
at least as well as that of ancient Egypt, 
Greece, and Rome. Such knowledge is of 
immediate importance. Every intelligent 
American, not only the Department of State, 
should seek some understanding of the East. 
Democratic control of foreign affairs would 
be a danger without it. 
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China, being, as Dr. Gowen says, the “back- 
bone of the East,” as America is the most 
vital representative of the West, it behooves 
us to understand China. One can hardly 
imagine better books for this purpose than 
the two under consideration. 

Mr. Goodnow’s attractive little book, origi- 
nally written several years ago, but reprinted 
lately, bids fair to be increasingly valuable 
as a background for the appraisal of China’s 
titanic struggle with modernism. 

The simple, agricultural environment, the 
immense population and consequent difficul- 
ties of existence, the incapacity for produc- 
tive co-operation, and the historic “laissez 
faire” policy are all shown. Add to this a 
written language so difficult that general 
illiteracy is inevitable, the Chinese scholar’s 
emphasis upon the classics, and art, and the 
domination of those same scholars in poli- 
tics, and one sees how impossible it is for 
this static, though intelligent, people to vie 
all at once with Western science, efficiency, 
and pragmatism. 

With appreciation, but keen analysis, Mr. 
Goodnow shows the topsyturvy contrasts be- 
tween the old East and the new West. For 
instance, “Lawsuits would tend to increase 
to a frightful extent if people were not 
afraid of the courts,” said an eighteenth 
century emperor in reply to some critics of 
the corrupt judges. “I desire, therefore, that 
those who have recourse to the courts shall 
be treated in such a manner that they shall 
be disgusted with law. . Good citizens 
who may have differences will then settle 
them like brothers, by referring them to 
arbitration.” Was ever so strange an argu- 
ment for arbitration? 

The book makes it appear quite natural 
that in swinging over from a point so far 
away from ours, China, in a new valuation 
of everything, should often swing too far 
and become destructive of much that is good. 

The Outline history is a complete and 
scholarly text, as detailed and thorough as 
is possible in a one-volume outline of so long 
a time. China emerges from the fogs of 
myth about 2852 B. C. Dr. Gowen takes 
up the long story, dynasty by dynasty. A 
running commentary points significant devel- 
opments as time goes on. 

In Part III, the republican era, Mr. Hall 
clearly analyses the confused events of recent 
years. The revolution, the rise of national- 
ism, the anti-foreign feeling, are all traced 
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to causes. In all parts of the volume one 
ean follow the influence of other nations in 
bringing about present conditions. The steps 
in Japanese penetration, in Soviet Russia’s 
relations with China, and in the relations of 
America and other Occidental countries stand 
out with definiteness. 

But, however foreign justice or injustice 
may have influenced her, it is obvious that 
the forces that rule modern China are not 
imported; they come, “potent and alive, out 
of the historic past.” There is iconoclasm 
and blind rebellion, but today the saner 
leaders are trying to teach the historical 
and evolutionary point of view. It must be 
of slow growth; but America, if sympathetic, 
can help. 


THE AWAKENING OF CHINA. By James H. 
Dolsen, Daily Worker Publishing Co., Chi- 
cago, 1926. Pp. 267. 


This is a summary of events and influences 
in modern China from the “Red” radical 
point of view. Its chief value is some labor 
statistics, maps, and the story of the revolu- 
tion led by Sun Yat Sen, as it appears to 
Communists. 


Tae Sacred TrEE. By Lady Murasaki. 
Translated from the Japanese by Arthur 
Whaley. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, 
1926. Pp. 304. Price, $3.50. 


This graceful romance from eleventh cen- 
tury Japan has great value to the West, be- 
cause it pictures the actual culture of the 
East, so similar at that time in China and 
Japan. 

The book is the second part of the “Tale 
of Genji,” written about 1001-1015 A. D. At 
a time when, in Europe, Nordic races were 
still in migration; when Saxon and Dane 
were still contending for mastery in Eng- 
land; when the Crusades were still in the 
future, and the red man in undisputed posses- 
sion of America; when rulers in the West 
were rough and untutored and learning was to 
be found only in the monasteries. But the 
court of Japan was filled with lords and la- 
dies whose main joy was in the beauties and 
refinements of the arts. Effete as the esthetic 
delight in painting, music, poetry, and danc- 
ing may seem to the bustling West of to- 
day, they were important and thrilling to 
the people for whom the book was written. 
Art in writing the difficult and graceful 
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Chinese characters was better than personal 
beauty to win the love of a prince, and the 
man who could best quote the classics was 
likely to hold highest political honors. 

Until one thus comprehends ancient Japan 
and China, one has not begun to understand 
their reactions to the modern worship of 
science. 

As a work of art, the book is skillfully writ- 
ten, with each episode a unity, and the 
psychology has often a startlingly modern 
note. 


THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION CONSIDERED AS A 
SoctaL MoveEMENT. By J. Franklin Jame- 
son. Princeton University Press, 1926. 
Pp. 158. Price, $1.50. 


Historical scientists are few, even in this 
day of many who write history. It is a joy, 
therefore, to take up this little volume by 
an eminent historian who knows and has 
tested his history. Dr. Jameson is Director 
of the Department of Historical Research 
of the Carnegie Institution of Washington. 

The topic of this book is new in the field 
of Revolutionary history. We have had so- 
cial histories before; but Dr. Jameson takes 
up the study of the American Revolution 
against a very broad human background. 
He follows a discriminating course between 
over-adulation, such as we have had for 
years, and that other, more modern, tendency 
to treat the past with flippancy. The result 
is a book of rare distinction, in which heroes 
still have their due, although the subversive 
elements of the times are freely granted. 

It was an interesting period, that when 
democracy was developing in all lines and 
when all special privilege was being called 
in question or destroyed. After all, the so- 
cial significance of the time is of paramount 
importance—more so than the strictly politi- 
cal or economic aspect of movements. 

But the book is better than mere historical 
science. It is also, and especially, historical 
literature. The English is vigorous and lucid 
—a joy to read. Dr. Jameson is the out- 
standing example of the proper method of 
writing history as outlined recently by Dr. 
Abbott, of Harvard. In summing up a lec- 
ture on the subject of history writing, Dr. 
Abbott said: “The first requisite of writing 
history is knowing some history to write, 
not merely having some agreeable ideas on 
it; and the second is actually writing it, not 
throwing it together.” 
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Grace H. DopeE, MERCHANT OF DREAMS. By 
Abbie Graham. Woman's Press, New York, 
1926. Pp. 229. 


A personality so consecrated and so forci- 
ble should have had an adequate biographer. 
Grade Dodge, great-grandaughter of that 
David Low Dodge, who founded the first 
Peace Society in New York in 1815; grand- 
daughter of William Earl Dodge, another 
merchant and philanthropist, comes of 
families, on both sides, widely known for 
their labors and gifts for Christian educa- 
tion. Miss Dodge, though, by choice, never 
in the headlines, was a true daughter of her 
house. Her work for the Teacher’s College 
in New York, the national Y. W. C. A., and 
many other lines of education, here and 
abroad, ought to be more widely known. It 
would be an inspiration to many. 

The present book, however, is unsatisfac- 
tory. It is vague, jerky, and without con- 
tinuity. One gets no flavor of a personality 
from it and few complete facts. 


Norway. By G. Hathorne Hardy. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1925. Pp. 32 


and index. Price, $3.00. 


More isolated from the rest of Europe than 
either of the other Scandinavian countries, 
but with a long and individual history of 
its own, Norway is a country of great inter- 
est. Her prominent names are world prop- 
erty. There are Holberg, Ibsen, and Bjorn- 
sen in literature, not to mention Hamsun 
and Bojer. In other fields, Nansen and 
Amundsen carry the fame of Norway all over 
the world. 

The English author of this book is an en- 
thusiastic admirer of the country, not only 
in its natural beauties, but in its history and 
its modern social and political aspects. Af- 
ter some historical chapters, he takes up 
topics of political and social importance and 
shows how they have been handled by this 
intelligent people. It seems a well-balanced 
survey of Norway, past and present, interest- 
ing, and a valuable number of the “Modern 
World Series.” 


P. Put- 
Pp. 325. 


Buack Hartt. By Blair Niles. G. 
nam Sons, New York, 1926. 
Price, $3.50. 


“My own creed is that travel narratives 
should exact of authors all the creative force 
which is demanded by fiction, drama, and 
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biography. No Munchausen can compete 
with the imaginative artist to whom the 
truth is more strangely beautiful than the 
most fantastic lie.” 

Thus speaks Blair Niles herself in an 
article on travel books. It is a good creed 
and Mrs. Niles writes by it. That is why 
one always tries to procure her latest travel 
book. She does not write hastily. Indeed, 
before going to Haiti she spent some months 
reading and digesting Haitian literature. 
Her previous experience in Spanish America 
were not, she felt, sufficient to prepare her 
for the understanding of this African peo 
ple, overlaid with a veneer of French civil- 
ization and dominated by North Americans 
She does not delve into modern politics, nor 
deal much with statistics and economic facts, 
Rather, she gives here a more fundamental 
thing—a feeling of the race; its rhythmically 
beating drums; its dances in the tropical 
night; its spontaneity, passion, and sim- 
plicity. 

There are great figures, extraordinary per- 
sonalities, in Haiti's history. The patriot 
Toussaint L’Ouvature was Haitian; the 
French Dumas was rooted here. The his- 
tory of the island reads like an extravaganza. 
But the race has gifts which white northern 
races cannot afford to quench—gifts of 
rhythm, of imagery, and of joy.” 

Any opinion about the American attitude 
toward the Black Republic should be based 
on an understanding of her people and his- 
tory. One finds it here expressed in the 
beautiful prose of Blair Niles. 


TowarRD THE Fuame. By Hervey Allen. 
Jeorge H. Doran Co., New York, 1926 
Pp. 250. Price, $2.00. 


“This book is not propaganda of any kind,” 
says the author. “It is much more than 
that; it is a moving picture of war, broken 
off where the film burned out.” 

As such, it is now most timely, when in- 
ternational stresses are growing more vie 
lent; and when, at the same time, distance 
spreads a softening haze over the sharp 
outlines of war. The English of the narra 
tive is vigorous and simple. It swings along 
much like the troops on the flowing road. 
The crises are poignant, the adventure 
breathless. The book gives the personal ex- 
periences of the first lieutenant of a comr 
pany in the United States A. E. F. Spe 
cifically, it describes the fighting between 
the Marne and the Vesle Rivers. The period 
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is between the end of June and the middle 
of August, 1918. 

Even though not intended for propaganda, 
the book is surely one of the best anti-war 
documents of the year. 


THE NEUROSES OF Nations. By Caroline E. 
Playne. George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., Lon- 
don, 1925. Pp. 468. Price, 15 shillings. 


To develop a “preventive psychiatry” to 
deal with the complex of war, Caroline 
Playne believes that a diagnosis should be 
made of the mass psychology which immedi- 
ately preceded the last war. The study of 
group psychology, though relatively new, is 
already well organized. The particular field 
of inquiry in this book is the mental abnor- 
mality in Germany and France immediately 
before 1914. The author hopes to follow it 
with a similar study of Great Britain and 
other lands. It is not too technical in tone 
to be read with interest by the ordinary 
student of war and peace. It assumes and 
seems to prove the hypothesis that the ir- 
rational obsessions of war periods are di- 
rectly traceable to pre-war abnormal condi- 
tions. 

In no nation did the mass of the people 
consciously desire war; on the contrary, they 
feared it; but symptoms of mental malady 
were everywhere. A too-rapid tempo of life 
made for satiety and fatigue. “Enormous- 
eyed fear” of alien peoples and of war it- 
self took possession of the mass mind; it 
became contagious. Then ensued unnatural 
depression. Dread, tension, and apprehen- 
sion were recorded by psychologists all over 
Europe. Then the climax arrived, outbreak 
of violence, and the insane elation, which 
was to be expected. Mass momentum did 
the rest. 

Recovery from this neurosis will, like the 
onset of the disease, inevitably be slow; but 
this author believes that in the case of 
Imasses the recurring urge of the race will 
make for recovery, in time. 

Thin and discursive in spots, the book has 
no definite recommendation for the preven- 
tion of future war insanity; but by infer- 
ence, in following the diagnosis, we may ar- 
rive at tentative prescriptions for a more 
hormal social life. 

To the peace worker the main line of effort 
seems to be the undermining of fear and the 
Promotion of conditions that ease undue 
stresses of living for all nations. 
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BRIEF BOOK NOTES 
PROTEUS, OR THE FUTURE OF INTELLIGENCE. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New 
Price, $1.00. 


By Vernon Lee. 
York, 1925. Pp. 63. 


A thought-provoking book, placing intelli- 
gence between genius and stupidity. The 
author says it is “often more humane than 
sentiment, more beneficent than virtue. But 
intelligence has not yet,” he says, “taken 
charge of human affairs.” A swift-running 
essay, with the ironic touch. 


SUPERSTITION OR RATIONALITY IN ACTION FOR 


Peace. By A. V. Lundstedt. Longmans, 
Green & Co., London, 1925. Pp. 239. Price, 
$4.50. 


An attack on the so-called “Law of Na- 
tions,” which the author deems non-existent, 
and a criticism of jurisprudence. A plea 
follows for revision of national policy to a 
common-sense kind of justice. 


By Anne Carroll Moore. 
Pp. 276. 


THE THREE OWLS. 
Macmillan Co., New York, 1925. 


Reviews and editorial comment on chil- 
dren’s books, gathered from the Book Re- 
view Department of the N. Y. Herald-Tri- 
bune. Miss Moore is librarian of the chil- 
dren’s department of the New York City 
Public Library and a sympathetic critic of 
children’s books. 


DocUMENTS ILLUSTRATIVE OF AMERICAN Mvu- 

NICIPAL GOVERNMENT. By Thomas Harrison 
Reid and Paul Webbink. Century Co., 
New York, 1926. Pp. 609 and index. 
Price, $3.50. 


A general reference and college textbook 
on its topic. A collection of documents, char- 
ters, laws, and reports, with a running com- 
mentary on these source records of city gov- 
ernment and its growth. 


ComMON WEALTH: A Stupy 1n Socra, Put- 
osopHy. By C. G. Camzbell. Century Co., 
New York, 1925. Pp. 472 and index. Price, 
$3.00. 


Economics attacked by a new method. 
“Material source, energy plant, and intellec- 
tual service” supplant the old terms, “land, 
labor, and capital.” An attempt to find fun- 
damental principles under wealth phenomena 
and the laws which govern wealth control. 
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THE LETTER BOX 


The Editor of The Advocate of Peace. 

Sir: One of the first conditions for the 
useful discussion of any question, political or 
economic, is that it should be conducted cour- 
teously. For this reason the method pursued 
by M. P. M. Mattheef, as exemplified in his 
contribution to the July number of the Apvo- 
CATE OF PEACE THROUGH JUSTICE, is likely to 
fail in its object, which is, I presume, to con- 
vince his readers of the justice of the cause 
he defends. To accuse an adversary of “ut- 
tering glaring falsehoods” shows a complete 
disregard of all the rules of elementary polite- 
ness and makes it difficult to carry on the dis- 
cussion with the necessary serenity of spirit. 
Such a course of conduct recalls the old adage 
of the bar, “when you’ve got a bad case, 
abuse the opposite attorney.” I will not, 
however, follow the bad example of M. Matt- 
heef, but will endeavor to answer him courte- 
ously. 

I may, first and foremost, declare that I 
regard this kind of polemic as sterile in the 
extreme, as much of it is a mere matter of 
personal opinion. For instance, when M. 
Mattheef declares “never has there been a 
Serbian population in Macedonia south of the 
Shar Mountain. The Macedonian Slavs were 
Bulgarians,” I feel inclined to abandon the 
whole discussion as merely a waste of time. 
I have been over the whole of Macedonia on 
horseback, from Saloniki to Bitolje (Mona- 
stir) and Skoplje (Uskub). I have found 
Serbian villages, Turkish villages, Vlach or 
Rumanian villages, Greek villages, and a 
certain number of Bulgarians, but the pre- 
dominating element was always Serb. There 
were very few Greek villages, but in many of 
the other villages the shopkeepers, innkeep- 
etc., were Greeks. 

The proof of the preponderance of the Serb 
population is seen in the widespread observa- 
tion of the “slava” in the Macedonian fami- 
lies. The “slava” is an institution entirely 
confined to the Serbs and is unknown among 
the Bulgarians. All the monuments in Mace- 
donia, churches, monasteries, ete., are Serb. 
That the Bulgarians, in ancient times, made 
military expeditions into Macedonia and for 
a time, more or less short, imposed their au- 
thority on the population may be admitted, 
but this does not establish a claim to be the 
indigenous race. 

That there are scattered Bulgarian fami- 

lies in southern Serbia is true. 
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these that the Bulgarian comitadjis counted 
for aid and asylum when they raided the ter- 
ritory. It was only natural that when the 
Serbian authorities discovered people in 
southern Serbia thus giving aid and comfort 
to these raiding bands and took steps to pun- 
ish them, that these should take refuge in the 
country in whose interest they had acted. 

The comitadjis raids have now almost 
ceased. This is chiefly due to the fact that 
the Belgrade Government has distributed 
arms to the south Serbian peasants to permit 
them to defend themselves against these raid- 
ers. Would the government have dared to do 
so if the population, as M. Mattheef pretends, 
is overwhelmingly Bulgarian and friendly to 
the raiders? 

How did it come that during the enemy 
occupation of what is now southern Serbia, 
from 1915 to 1918, the Bulgarian authorities 
maintained a reign of terror in that territory, 
If the population had been Bulgarian, as M, 
Mattheef pretends, it would have received 
King Ferdinand’s troops with open arms, as 
an army of liberation. The villages were, on 
the contrary, regarded and treated as a hos- 
tile population. They were looted and plun- 
dered and the population ruled with a rod of 
iron. When I make this statement I do 807 
en connaissance de cause, as after the capture 
of Monastir and the liberation of the terri- 
tory I visited village after village from which 
the Bulgarians and Germans had been driven 
and heard everywhere the same monotonous 
story of the oppression and ill-treatment of 
the population by the army of occupation—a 
curious state of affairs if they were brother 
Bulgarians. GorDON GoRDON-SMITH. 


To the Editor. 

Sir: In the last ApvocaTe is a valuable 
paper on the work of the Herron and Lam- 
masch in Austria. I find one point, however, 
that needs correction. The Hoover Library 
is not in the University of California, but at 
Stanford University. It is, with the possible 
exception of the Library of War in Paris, by 
far the largest collection of books and papers 
relating to the World War and matters of) 
that kind. For the last five years one, and 
sometimes three, of the Stanford professors 
have been in Europe gathering material for 
this library. It was founded and is mail- 
tained by Herbert Hoover. 

Very truly yours, 

Davin Stare JORDAN. 
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